




















THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this 

month a rural mail carrier drove 
his Model T Ford along the tarred 
highways and muddy byways of the 
Keystone State to deliver, somewhat to his pleasant surprise, the first issue of a 
new magazine. It marked the beginning of a bold and daring venture by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission—one they hoped would “inaugurate a system 
of cooperation that will function for the best interests of game protection 
throughout our great Commonwealth.” 

Remember 1929? Remember the flivvers, flagpole sitters, sheiks and flappers, 
prohibition and prosperity? It was the year of the first commercial air voyage 
around the world in the Graf Zeppelin, the start of success for a little, 
animated mouse named Mickey—the year that talkie movies began to fascinate 
theater-goers. In 1929 people were talking about Rin Tin Tin, Will Rogers, 
Bobby Jones, Sophie Tucker, Texas Guinan, Clara Bow, Chris Cagle, and 
Albie Booth. It was near the end of the Gay Twenties—the year the bottom 
fell out of the boom on a Black Tuesday. 

GaME News was born in the Golden Age of Sports—a decade which 
produced what many still consider the all-time greats in particular fields. 
There were Babe Ruth, Bill Tilden, Jack Dempsey, Tommy Hitchcock, Red 
Grange, Johnny Weismuller and many more. Then, as now, Americans were 
famed for their sports enthusiasm, their spirit of sportsmanship, and their 
will to win. 

For twenty-five silver years the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News has told the 
story of the oldest sport in the greatest Commonwealth of the World. It has 
always championed outdoor sport, fought for its improvement, for courtesy 
and respect between the participants, and for care and protection of the con- 
testants. Like the number and type of sportsmen afield in Pennsylvania, 
GaMeE News has grown through the years. It started as a simple, mimeo 
graphed Monthly Service Bulletin, was first printed in 1932, and today is 
recognized as a leader in its field. 

The faithful postman who carried the News to a few hundred Pent 
sylvanians a quarter century ago still travels the same course, still makes his 
appointed rounds. But like his uniform, his means of transportation, and the 
road over which he travels, the News he carries in 1954 has been vastly 
changed and modernized to meet mid-century conditions. Only the same 
basic message—the primary purpose for publishing this particular magazine- 
remains constant. 

The PENNsyLVANIA GAME News will always maintain the future of our 
economic prosperity, national health, and moral strength depends largely on 
how well we use and manage our natural wealth—our soils and waters, our 
forests and wildlife. 
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N the brief span of but a few decades, conservation has come 
of age. Fifty years ago most Americans considered their future 
unlimited, even twenty-five years past not many persons could 
be convinced that this nation’s basic wealth—its soils, waters, 
forests and wildlife—would ever be exhausted. 

But then came the dust storms of the early thirties—the great 
floods, the searing droughts, the bitter winter of °36-’37 which 
all but wiped out the northern bobwhite quail, the duck decline 
of the mid-thirties—all serving to prick the public’s conscience, 
awakening every American sportsman to the realization that 
conservation couldn’t wait! 


This change in public awareness was no accident, the reversal 
of human attitudes not merely chance. Rather, professional 
conservationists began to realize for the first time that conserva- 
tion success depended largely upon public interest and support. 
And it suddenly dawned that education, in addition to pres- 
ervation and protection, was the bedrock upon which modern 
management practices must be built. 


As this magazine, chief medium is a modern conservation 
education program, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, there 
are pleasant memories of the past as well as great expectations 
for the future. GAME News has come a long way from its con- 
ception in the minds of Ross L. Leffler, Commission president 
in 1929, and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., first editor. Many changes 
have been made in its appearance since then—changes from 
mimeographing to printing in 1932, from two- to four-color 
covers in 1937, from standard to digest size in 1950. Still, there 
is vast room for improvement. 

Month after month, year after year the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has utilized these pages to make their report to 
the people of this great Commonwealth. Every issue has in- 
formed its readers about some of wildlife’s problems, educated 
an eager audience in the basic principles of game management, 
instructed cooperative citizens in how to apply conservation 
to the land. Finally, this magazine has reported the programs 
and policies of the Commission—its plans and progress, the ac- 
complishments and sometimes the mistakes. 

But most of all GAME News has tried to tell the story of con- 
servation’s pioneers—the men and women who have served a 
great cause. Often fighting against great odds, usually un 
acclaimed, sometimes even ridiculed and rejected by those whom 
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they sought most to serve, these employees and members of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission leave a great tradition for all 
to follow. While it would be impossible to name individually 
every member of this valiant band, it is really the story of their 
lives, their hopes and their ideals that GAME News commem- 
orates this month. 

And it is to the following named representatives of these con- 
servationists that this issue of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws is 
respectfully dedicated: 

To the late John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, and John Q. 
Creveling, still living in Wilkes-Barre, representatives of all 
those members of early Game Commissions who fought wildlife 
conservation’s first battles and won significant victories . 

To these members of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
who died while actively serving the sportsmen of the State dur- 
ing the past 25 years . 


Frank D. Foster Robert Lamberton 
Dr. H. E. Kilgus Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans 


To these salaried employees of the Game Commission who 
died while on active service during the past 25 years . 


Edwin W. Carpenter ....Game Protector 

William ‘J. Davis ....... Field Division Supervisor 

Peas . Eversole ........ Title Clerk 

Me Vn MRMEEE ws ee se ed Accountant 

Joseph M. Foreman ..... Game Protector 

William D. Foote ....... Game Protector 

Charles A. Hiller ....... Chief, Division of Game Purchases & 
Distribution 

Joseph P. Kennedy ...... Game Protector 

James B. Lightner ...... Game Protector 

Philip H. Melching ..... Game Protector 

Walter M. Middleton ...Game Protector 

Frank A. Myers ........ Field Division Supervisor 

Ralph E. McCoy ........ Game Protector 

Russell A. McCachran ..Director, Field Management Bureau 

Lynn B. Rosenkrans ....Conservation Education Assistant 

we BARES Field Division Supervisor 

Elmer B. Thompson ....Game Protector 

Doris Truckell .........Stenographer 

Judd C. Turner ......../ Assistant Executive Director 

H. J. Updegraff ........ Game Protector 


David A. Zufall ......... Game Protector 
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This anniversary issue presents a 
review of a quarter century of wild- 
life conservation progress that has 
occurred during the lifetime of the 
GAME News. The GAME News of to- 
day was little more than a mimeo- 
graphed Newsletter in 1929. At that 
time it went only to a meager mail- 
ing list. Today the magazine has an 
enviable reputation as a conserva- 
tion publication and is sent monthly 
to more than sixty-five thousand sub- 
scribers. 

GaME News has recorded during 
the past twenty-five years the prob- 
lems and achievements of the Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife Conservation ef- 
fort. The stories, articles and reports 
between the covers of the many is- 
sues gives a clear picture of the re- 
sults over the years of a program 
supported, fought for, and requested 
by millions of people in the Key- 
stone State. 

Before we review some of the 
specific highlights of this history 
there are several gross differences be- 
tween then and now. In 1929 there 
were only about 509,926 licensed 
hunters as compared with nearly one 
million sportsmen 


today. In 1953. 


about six times as much money was 
spent on propagation of game as in 
1929. About five times as much 
money is being spent on land man- 
agement today as was spent then. 
The Conservation Education budget 
is twenty-four times greater in 1953 
when compared with 1929. The law 
enforcement budget then was the 
largest expenditure and although at 
present it is not the greatest financial 
item it is approximately double that 
of 1929. And so it goes—a continual 
increase of hunters with a bigger and 
costlier job to be done. 

Keeping pace with these increased 
demands naturally required and ex- 
panded all around program. More 
lands had to be acquired. From 
145,407 acres in 1929, holdings in- 
creased to 902,179 acres in 1953. Some 
of these acquisitions are important 
and large enough to mention sep 
arately. For example in May 1949 the 
U. S. War Department deeded 14,000 
acres of the Tobyhanna Military Re- 
servation, Monroe County, to the 
Commission for wildlife management 
purposes. In 1951 the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service turned over about 
5,000 acres on a 99 year lease; and 
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in 1953 the Secretary of the Army 
made available a tract of over 7,000 
acres under a 25 year license for wild- 
life management purposes and public 
hunting in Indiana and Westmore- 
land Counties. 

But acquiring lands was only part 
of the story. Improving them was 
even more important. The wildlife 
which lived on them had to be fed; 
it had to be protected from winged, 
four-footed and even _ two-legged 
predators, and from fire. Twenty-five 
years of this kind of home-building 
and mouth-feeding required more 
time, money and effort every year as 
more refuges, roads and fire trails 
had to be maintained for protection, 
food and cover. During this period 
game feeding costs alone amounted 
to $550,000; 25,000,000 seedlings and 
600,000 grape cuttings were planted 
and an additional 5,100 acres were 
cleared. 

Conditions for small upland game 
were further improved by adopting 
modern soil conservation practices. 
Under this program, established in 
1947, 50,000 acres on State Game 
Lands and Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects were improved. The Co- 





operative Farm-Game Program was 
launched in 1936 to better game con- 
ditions in farming regions, to open 
more hunting territory in many 
large centers of population, and to 
give landowners protection from un- 
scrupulous hunters. This program 
became so popular that it now in- 


cludes twenty-seven counties and in- 
volves 1,048,145 acres, nearly all of 
which are open to public shooting. 
Lack of funds is all that prevents 
the expansion of this undertaking. 
As the management program de- 
veloped waterfowl also was taken 


into consideration. Pennsylvania’s 
first waterfowl sanctuary was estab- 
lished in 1935 on the upper lake of 
the famous Pymatuning Reservoir in 
Crawford County. In 1938 a splen- 
did museum located within the area, 
containing all waterfowl and shore- 
birds that occur within the Common- 
wealth, was opened to the public. It 
attracts thousands of visitors annually 
from every state and many foreign 
countries. 

The creation of the Pymatuning 
Reservoir and its early accomplish- 
ments stimulated great interest in 





waterfowl restoration; so much g9 
that in 1948 a statewide project of 
propagation and habitat improve 
ment was inaugurated under the sy. 
pervision of a Special Waterfowl Co 
ordinator. This program includes the 
construction of impoundments, im. 
proved food and habitat conditions, 
the stocking of ducklings and the 
erection of wood duck nesting boxes, 
over 2500 of which were placed on 
the Game Lands since the program 
become operative. 
= P Many impoundments were con- 
ep wes structed before the 1948 program was 
; established. During the depression 
period when relief help was avail- 
able, many dams, both small and 
large, were constructed on the Game 
Lands. Typical of these are Lake 
Warren, a 37 acre impoundment in 
Bucks County which was built dur- 
ing 1934 to 1936; the J. Q. Creve- 
ling Lakes in Wyoming County con- 
taining 10, 22 and 25 acres which 
were respectfully dedicated to the 
member of the Commission whose 
name they bear; a 112 acre dam 
called Cranberry Glade Lake in Som- 
erset County; and the 40 acre Alder- 
marsh Dam in Wayne County. 
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The great success of a long-range planting program in the Pymatuing Refuge, Craw- 
ford County, is seen here as Game Protector Ray Sickles inspects a new growth of smart- 
weed, planted for waterfowl. The refuge was established in 1935. 


The intervening years did not 


ignore big game or the proper man- 
agement of it. 


Forest cuttings 
amounted to more than 42,000 acres. 
These cuttings encouraged new 
sprout growth, providing cover and 
food for forest game. Timber sales, 
first authorized in 1936, also im- 
proved many thousands of additional 
acres and returned an income to the 
Commission. 

So important did the forest man- 
> agement phases of the wildlife pro- 
1% _ loom in the eyes of both the 
mmission and U. S. Forest Service, 


ee that in August 1949 a state-federal 


eement was signed for a joint 
wildlife management project on the 
half million acre Allegheny National 
Forest. 

Not all of the lands acquired or 
the management thereof are financed 
by the hunter’s license money. A 
valuable ally came to the rescue in 
1937 when the Federal-aid-in-Wild- 
life Restoration Act (Pittman-Rob- 
ertson) was passed. The Commis- 
sion’s first allocation of this major 
appropriation amounted to $46,000 
beginning July 1, 1938. From that 


time to this a total of $3,778,484 
has been spent by the Commission 
through this special grant. This 
money aided materially in financing 
restoration projects and in obtain- 
ing and developing State Game 
Lands and cooperative farm-game 
projects. 

The year 1937 also witnessed the 
first tangible move to provide archers 
with special hunting areas. Two ar- 
chery preserves were established—one 
on Game Lands No. 13 in Sullivan 
County, the other on the Allegheny 
National Forest in Forest County. 

As federal funds helped the Com- 
mission to do a better wildlife res- 
toration job, so did the relief labor 
provided under the CCC, CWA, 
WPA, NYA, DPA ‘and others from 
1933 to 1943 inclusive. 

The story thus far has concerned 
principally the things which have 
been done to improve conditions for 
wildlife—homes, food and cover. The 
next part of the story is the sequel 
to the fine hunting and recreation 
the improved and expanded program 
provided. As wildlife increased the 
number of hunters likewise  in- 
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The Loyalsock State Game Farm, established in 1929, is typical of the vast program 
maintained by the Commission to provide game for restocking depleted hunting grounds, 
In 1930 only 6,610 pheasants were produced on state game farms; in 1953 they pro- 
duced 71,170 ringnecks. 


The Day-old Pheasant Chick program started in 1933 has attracted great interest in 
conservation. Farmers and sportsmen’s clubs have cooperated fully in this unique pro- 
gram. Proof of its popularity is tndicated by the 180,000 pheasants successfully raised 
in 1953. 





The Rabbit Trapping and Transfer Program started in the winter of 1937-38. 


The 


sportsmen shown above enthusiastically participated in large scale rabbit drives in areas 
closed to public hunting, thus helping to prevent rabbit damage and provide more 


recreation. 


creased. People generally became 
more outdoor minded. More paved 
roads carried them to the best hunt- 
ing areas in modern automobiles, 


finer weapons and improved ammu- 
nition enabled them to hunt their 
quarry with better chances of success. 

As these factors became more pro- 
nounced, it was necessary to supple- 


ment Mother Nature’s supply of 
wildlife. Ringneck pheasants, which 
had been introduced only a few years 
before, were gaining a foothold in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Realizing 
the birds were here to stay, the Com- 
mission encouraged its Refuge Keep- 
ers to propagate them with the help 
of broody chicken hens. That was 
in 1928. 


A year later the Commission pur- 
chased and established three Game 
Farms, two for raising pheasants and 
one for raising wild turkeys. Later, 
in 1932, a bobwhite quail. farm was 
added. The location of some of these 
farms was changed in the ensuing 
vears, but that is of no particular 
importance at the moment. What is 
Important is the production figures 
at the farms 25 years ago compared 
with what they are today. In 1930 


the output was 6,610 pheasants and 
38 wild turkeys. In 1953 they pro- 
duced 71,170 pheasants, 10,077 quail 
and 6,192 turkeys. In the same year 
the Commission also released 41,645 
pheasants obtained from commercial 
dealers, and 7,104 mallard ducks 
which were raised and released by 
its own employes. 


An outcropping of the pheasant 
propagating program developed into 
one of the most cooperative under- 
takings the Commission ever at- 
tempted—the Day-old Pheasant Chick 
Program. Following its inception in 
1933, and for a few years thereafter, 
not too many sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions were interested in raising the 
youngsters. But all of a sudden the 
program avalanched almost over 
night and there were times—and still 
are—when the Commission could not 
accommodate the numbers of inter- 
ested applicants. Proof of the popu- 
larity of this program, which binds 
the Commission so closely with the 
sportsman and the farmer, is evi- 
denced by the number of chicks 
(180,000) which were raised and re- 
leased at twelve weeks of age by 
those groups in 1953. 
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Another program which had js 
birth during the twenty-five year 
period was the Rabbit Trapping and 


Me) Transfer Program in the winter of 
» 1937-38. Its aim was to remove sup . 


plus cottontails from towns and other 
areas closed to hunting and release 


© them where public shooting is pep. 


, mitted. More recreation was provided 
on the one hand, and damage to 
gardens, fruit trees and nurseries was 
greatly curtailed on the other hand, 
But best of all, it brought the Com- 
mission and the people closer to 
gether and provided an _ attractive 
cash return to all who participated 
in the program. Since its origin 
563,042 rabbits have been trapped 
and transferred under this joint un- 
dertaking. 

It is difficult to evaluate the effect 
of this vast restocking program in 
relation to the kill of wildlife 
through the same period, for the sim- 
ple reason that many destroyers other 
than the shotgun took great toll. 
Undoubtedly much of the game 
which was stocked fell prey to winged 
or four-footed predators. Many were 
killed by automobiles or destroyed 
by fire and mowing machines. In 
spite of such adverse conditions, 
much has been accomplished. Let us 
cite just two examples. The kill of 
pheasants increased from 212,082 in 
1929 to 452,915 in 1953. The annual 
harvest of turkeys jumped from 
3,834 to 14,604 during the same 
period. 

As every cloud has its silver lin- 
ing, so does every story have its tale 
of woe. No catastrophe was greater 
than the loss of our quail during the 
severe winter of 1935-36. That long, 
hard period of deep snows almost 
wiped bobwhite off the Pennsylvania 
landscape. An average annual bag 
of 170,000 for the preceding ten 
years began to drop rapidly so that 
in 1945 only 12,000 were taken. Two 
years ago (1952) a paltry harvest of 
6,978 birds offered mute testimony 
to their decline and a_ statewide 
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The Commission’s in-service training program for its employees has produced the high- 
est type of public servant. In the old days frequent Field Conferences, such as the one 
the officers shown above attended at Mt. Gretna in 1930, highlighted the program. 


closed season prevailed in 1953. 

In order to cope with the rapid 
changes and wider diversity of con- 
ditions, the Commission decentralized 
its field administrative force and pro- 
vided for Field Division Offices 
geographically located in various sec- 
tions of the state. It also established 
a permanent Training School for 
Game Protectors, the first in the 
United States (1936) to better equip 
in-service and future officers.with the 
knowledge required to meet the 
changing conditions, and to deal in- 
telligently with a more enlightened 
public. Seven student classes com- 
prising 161 officers have graduated 
from the Training School. 

Actually an epic in the lives of 
our field officers took place in the 
last quarter of a century. Their 
whole philosophy underwent a re- 
markable change to keep pace with 
modern progress, and even the old 
timers measured up to the need for 
diversification, though most of them 
were dyed-in-the-wool law enforce- 
ment officers. Proof of this is borne 
out by the fact that the Game Pro- 
tector today must be an administra- 
tor, law enforcement officer, wildlife 
manager, public relations expert and 
an educator all wrapped up in one. 


One important factor made the 
Protector’s lot easier. The Game Law 
was recodified in 1937 to conform 
with the conditions influenced by 
improved transportation methods, 
increased hunting pressure and 
changes in game habitat resulting 
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from agricultural practices and the 
growing up of our forests. 

The present day Game Protector is 
not only mentally and _ physically 
able to do a much better job, he 
has the best uniforms and equip- 
ment that can be obtained. His serv- 
ice implements include side arms, 
field glasses, snow shoes and farming 
and forestry equipment. He has been 
given water crafts and motors for the 
efficient patrol of waterways where 
the proper administration of water- 
fowl and furbearing animals is 
essential. 

Today a staff of 183 field men, not 
including those employed at the 
Game Farms (or 300 per diem em- 
ployes who work on the Game Lands 
under expert supervision) are ad- 
ministering a big business enterprise. 

By increased business we mean a 
rise in the number of licensed hunt- 
ers from 509,926 in 1929 to 861,647 
in 1953, an increase of 351,721; we 
mean the increase in game land 
holdings from 145,000 acres to 902,- 
000 acres; we refer to a more con- 
servation minded public which clam- 
ored for more educational service; 
an expanded propagation program; 
increased law enforcement; and many 
other factors which placed more 
burdens and responsibilities in the 
field. 

The management of the furbear- 
ing animal population has gone 
hand in hand with the general wild- 
life habitat improvement program. 
As a result the animals are a major 
factor in our wildlife economy. Their 
monetary value is governed almost 
entirely by the fur market. 


Predators, numerically speaking, 
have been’ controlled primarily 
through bounties, especially when 
the fur market is low. Bounty pay- 
ments in 1929 amounted to $160,000 
only $27,000 less than in 1953 when 
payments amounted to $187,000. On 
the whole the two figures infer that 
there were nearly as many trappers 
in 1929 as there are now. Trappers 


have been the mainstay in controll 
predators and some of them have 
been conscientious and sincere jp 
this responsibility, even when map. 
ket prices did not warrant their ef 
fort for the bounty alone. 

During the 25 year period from 
June I, 1928 to May 31, 1953, a total 
of 571,824 bounty claims were paid, 
requiring an expenditure of $2,716, 
280. These payments covered the 
killing of 1,620 wildcats, 295,286 
gray foxes, 147,256 red foxes, 935, 
275 weasels, 2,980 goshawks, and 
15,325 great-horned owls. 

Sometimes severe predator control 
measures are necessary, either to 
combat a sudden increase such as oc. 


curred during World War II, or | 


when a species is threatened with 
disease as was the case during 195] 
when an epidemic of rabies in wild- 
life, especially foxes, occurred. The 
epidemic included northeastern and 
southeastern Pennsylvania and _ cer. 
tain smaller areas in the northwest- 
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The successful anti-rabies campaign in which Commission personnel cooperated with 


the Departments of Health and Agriculture during 1952 focused public attention on the 


importance of sound wildlife management. 


ern part of the state. A campaign 
to curb the dread infection was in- 
augurated early in 1952. By this time 
a number of humans had been at- 
tacked by rabid foxes. The loss to 
dairy cattle and other domestic live- 
stock reached alarming proportions. 
After several meetings were held 
with representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Health and 
the course of action agreed upon by 
the Department of Justice, the ad- 
ministration endorsed it. The cam- 
paign was successful and the large 
population of foxes, skunks and 
opossums was reduced to a minimum 
in those areas, and the number of 
positive rabies cases have been 
almost nil since the project ended. 
As the work of the Commission 
expanded to meet the needs and de- 
sires of the sportsmen, people be- 
gan to take more notice of wild- 
life and its importance. They be- 
gan to evaluate it in terms of its 
economic and recreational benefits 
and to clamor for more knowledge 
about it. Efforts were made to pro- 
vide various types of information 
to meet the demand even _ before 
1929; however only a few publica- 
tions were available. It was then that 





Ross L. Leffler, who was president 
of the Commission at the time, con- 
ceived the educational instrument 
which we are now commemorating 
on its 25th anniversary—THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME News. This publi- 
cation spearheaded an _ educational 
program which has grown in stature 
with the years. 

By 1946 the demand for lecturers 
and visual aids was so great the 
Commission assigned a _ representa- 
tive to each of the six field divi- 
sions to administer this program at 
the local level. From one motion 
picture in 1929, the library has 
grown to include a wide variety of 
subjects in color and sound. Copies 
of these films are available at each 
field division headquarters to bet- 
ter serve the sportsmen and the 
public. 

The Commission has _ constantly 
directed its efforts toward youth edu- 
cation in conservation and in 1948 
established jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction a state- 
wide Project of Wildlife Habitat 
Improvement for the Future Farmers 
of America including $1,000 for 
prizes. At this moment it is backing 
to the limit the Conservation Good 














PGC Photo by Cady 
The future of hunting and conservation in Pennsylvania lies in the hearts and hands 


of youth. Conservation education, almost unknown in 1929, has made tremendous growth 
in the past quarter century. Today, Commission personnel are cooperating in every way 
possible with youth organizations throughout the Commonwealth. 
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Turn for 1954 of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Subsidies through the years have 
also been granted other agencies en- 
gaged in conservation education ac- 
tivities such as the Conservation 
Laboratory for Teachers at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, State Col- 
lege; the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh; the Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Philadelphia; and_ the 
Forensic League of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

In 1948 another fine youth move- 
ment was established through the 
joint efforts of the Pennsylvania 
State University and the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Known as the Jr. Conservation 
Camp, it has successfully planted 
conservation attitudes in the minds 
of hundreds of youngsters and has 
equipped them for leadership in this 
field. The Commission has supported 
this program, along with many other 
groups, through instruction and vis- 
ual aids. Indications are that the 
Federation and the University, along 
with the Women’s Clubs, may spon- 
sor a girl’s camp in the near future. 

You can well see from the fore- 
going how progress and expansion 
can create demand. Every activity of 
the Commission has developed so 
rapidly in the past 25 years that they 
can only be interpreted through a 
comprehensive and continued educa- 
tional program. 


Wildlife research, which was first 
recognized as a separate and spe- 
cialized function by the Commission 
in 1927, was limited to a few field 
surveys primarily because of a lack 
of funds. When funds were made 
available through Federal Aid in 
1938 the program developed rapidly 
and many ecological and biological 
problems were studied and _ investi- 
gated. 

An outstanding example of wild- 
life research in action has been the 
development of a superior wild tur- 


key for restocking purposes through 
selective breeding. In 1938 the north- 
ern range of this noble bird extended 
from the Maryland line to southern 
Clearfield County. In the following 
ten years much of the forest growth 
over northern Pennsylvania attained 
an age that fulfilled the requirements 
of the wild turkey. When this enor- 
mous area became suitable turkey 
habitat, research made available a 
bird which has resulted in the ex- 
tension of the turkey range over 
much of Pennsylvania all the way 
to the New York state line in a 
very short time. 

Wildlife Research played an im- 
portant role in analyzing the deer 
problem. Studies revealed the deer 
carrying capacity of our forests at 
different age classes. For instance, 
in a Cut-over area three to four years 
old it takes but two or three acres 
to carry a deer the year round. In 
over-crowded .areas, it takes about 
75 acres of a 40- 50-year-old forest 
to support one deer. These facts 
and many others resulting from deer 
studies have enabled the public to 
understand better what was happen- 
ing in our forests and its effect upon 
our deer. 


Wildlife research played an important 
role in developing Pennsylvania’s deer man- 
agement program. 





























turkey hunting state in the East. 


With this knowledge an informed 
hunting public was better able to 
appreciate the necessity for drastic 
action; for the declaration of antler- 
less seasons designed to regulate the 
herd commensurate with its limited 
food supply; and the need for ex- 
tensive forest cuttings to encourage 
more sprout growth and ground 
cover. 

Of considerable importance to the 
whole research endeavor was the 
creation, in 1938, of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
at The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. This unit, financed jointly by 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Wildlife Management Institute, 
the University and the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, has made many 
research studies, and helped to train 
many wildlife biologists. The Co- 
operative Research Projects should 
help solve specific wildlife problems 
as time goes on. 


PGC Photo by Ba 

An outstanding example of wildlife research in action has been the development 
a superior wild turkey for restocking purposes. These turkey poults just hatched 
the State Wild Turkey Farm, Montoursville, will help make Pennsylvania the greatest 
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You have just read the highlights? 
of a quarter of a century of com) 
servation progress. Actually it rep 
resents history in the making. It} 
represents time, effort and devotion 
on the part of many people. This} 
job was not done by the Game Com? 
mission’s personnel alone. Physically} 
and financially perhaps; but much of} 
the important support—the moral) 
support—came from our Governors, ~ 
our General Assembly, especially the 
sympathetic and well informed Com- 
mittees of Game and Fish in the 
House and Senate and the general 
public. It came from our sportsmen’s, 
women’s and youth groups and from 
other organizations interested in com 
servation. Without the help of these 
groups and individuals the road 
would have been very rough indeed. 
We take this opportunity in he 
mility, respect and appreciation 
thank all of them. 
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LITTLE BROWN BAT (Myotis lucifugus) 
Only flying mammal in world. Found 


throughout the state; flies most at hour 
of sunrise and sunset. Mates in fall but 


single young not born until mid-June to 
mid-July. Newborn bat remains hidden in 
some dark retreat while parent forages in 
evening; nurses two to three weeks, then 
takes wing to capture own food. Adults 
feed entirely on insects, make up to 30 


mile flights from home roost. Spend winters 
sleeping in buildings, mine shafts, caves; 
may perform short migrations. Flying bats 
detect obstacles in path by emitting super- 
sonic notes and hearing these sounds when 
they bounce back from obstacles. Bats are 
harmless but droppings have disagreeable 
odor. May be kept out of buildings by 
boarding up entrance holes or by sprin- 
kling retreat with several pounds of naph- 
thalene flakes. 


PGC Photo by Cady 


12 days 

smaller than honey-bee at 
in mother’s abdominal pouch 
to si ks; attached 


ganic matter 
insects, frogs, 

als, eggs, corn, 

r trimmings. Flesh 


snakes, bi 
nuts. Fur used 
relished by some. 


Hal H. Harrison 


BLACK BEAR (Euarotos americanus) 


Adults average 200-300 pounds. Pennsyl 
vania record 633 pounds live-weight; 538 
pounds hog-dressed; lengt i feet; 
killed December 4, 1923 nea 

County. Found in woode 

but may enter farml 

food is scarce. May r 

search of food. Fond 

honey, nuts, ants. Ma 

born in late Ja 

whil other i 


year; cubs stay 

summer and _ fall. 

n hollow stump, shallow cavé, 

or sometimes open. Not true hiber 

nators. Usually not dangerous except when 
cornered or disturbed with cubs. 
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NORTHEASTERN MINK (Mustela vison) 
Length to 2544 inches; weight of male 


ounds, females Ligh Usually 
ceeipater ; may woods 
akes den er la e, 


lodge, or i ral ties 

anks. M id y 

; 4-8 younz”bo ays 

blind, naked; at 5 

weeks. Both parents help raise young; 

family disperses in early fall. Diet includes 

fish, frogs, aquatic insects, snakes, small 

mammals, some birds. Strong scent glands. 

One of most valuable furbearers; many 
now raised in captivity at fur farms. 


Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


NEW YORK WEASEL (Mustela frenata) 

Males up to 24 inches in length; females 

to 13 inches. Weigh up to 1 

turn white in winter, ex 

tip; called ermine, ¢ 

ember, in Ma 

co i 

gro ets, along waterways, sometimes 

in ma - Make dens in shallow burrows, 
stumps, in ba 


y 
bits, chipmunks, shrews, small birds, poultry, 
snakes, frogs, and insects. Do not suck 
blood; have strong scent glands. Cover 
several miles in search of food at night 
but home range not more than 100 acres. 


Maslowski & Goodpaster from 
National Audubon Society 


RACCOON (Procyon lotor) 


Adults average 15-18 pounds, may weigh 
30 or more. Found wherever w 
and streams provide food 
usually dens in hollow 
entirely at night. Ex 
cends either head 
early winter slee 
nator. Breeds 
February; 3 t 
eeks; family remains 
late fall, often into winter. 
ide variety of foods; particu- 
crayfish, fruits and_ berries, 
crickets, grasshoppers, corn. 
always wash food. Desperate fighter 
when cornered but young tame easily. 
Valuable furbearer but classified as game 
animal in Pennsylvania. Fur is thick and 
durable, widely used in manufacture of coats 
and trimmings. 


Maslowski & Goodpaster 





EASTERN SKUNK (Mephitis mephitis) 


Length to 20 inches; weight to 10 pounds. 
Found in agricultural areas mostly. Digs 
own den or may use wood 

makes nest of dried grass ‘ 

several animals spend day. 

winter weather but beco 


51 days after mating ; 


danger. Can give scent when be- 
d by tail but liquid is not blind- 





Rex Gary Schmidt 


WOODCHUCK (Marmota monax) 


Length to 27 inches, including 6 inch tail, 
Weight to 12 pounds. Prefers slightly roll. 
ing country, interspersed with pidges, in 


farmland; may be found 00 
is extensive soil burrow, Ww 
more entrances, down t v; 
extending 30 or more tee Ca 
Hi 
rifarly 


trees and gan also 
winter, 





. Crawl at 3 weeks, 

"Principal foods are 

Ifa, plantain, various 

d of beans, peas, other 

apples. Whistles when 

alarmed. Burrows protect rabbits; flesh 

edible. Ground-hog day, February 2, not 
based on fact. 
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NORTHEASTERN OTTER (Lutra 
canadensis) 


Length to 3 feet, tal one foat. a be- 
tween 12 and 15 s 


for air. 
on ice or 


beneath tree 

oe , Family stays 

together for one iyeary young have to be 

taught how to swim. Food mainly fish. 

also crayfish, frogs, mussels, insects. Pelt 

is thick, lustrous; most durable native 

American fur. Becoming rare in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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RED FOX (Vulpes fulva) 

Length to 41 inches, including 16 inch tail. 
Male larger than female. Average adult 
weight 10 to 11 pounds; rare individual 
to 14 pounds. Prefers rolling farmland, 
mixed ‘with wooded areag” marshes and 


streams. Mates Jantfiry ary, 4-10 young 
born 51 days y stay dh den 3-5 
weeks, leave permanentlgp at about 3 
months. Famil¥ group di s in August. 
Den often in wooded slépé, may in open 
field; sometimes a remodellgd woodchuck 
burrow. food maigily mice, rabbits, 
some bird les, berries; spring 
and summe od woodchucks, poultry, 
rabbits, birds, eggs, berries, fruit, insects. 
Population may remain high despite in- 
tensive hunting and trapping. Fur widely 
used for trimming and scarfs; 40% as 
durable as otter. 


PGC Photo by Cady 
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GRAY FOX (Urocyon cincereorgenteus) 


Length to 40 inches, incl g 12 inch tail. 

Weight 7-11 poun pounds rarely. 

Found in woo ar. wamfs, but does 
1 


d fox. Good 
tree or log. 


not like farm 8 

climber. Den ‘ocks, h 
Mates from January to Fe 
born 63 da Famil page up in 
August-Sept ee on cottontail 
rabbits; also ea ce, shrews, nuts, 
fruits, birds, in§@@ts, some carrion. Fur 


used for collars and trimmings; less valu- 
able than red fox. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 





BOBCAT (Lynx rufus) 


Length 30-35 in ail 6 imehes. Weight 

15-40 pounds. n or brushy 

areas, seldom n arm ens usually 
a 


in rock reggsses. Mate 1 ebruary 
1-4 young 
furred at s at 





shoe hares, 
squirrels, mice e@, carrion. 
Large bobcat c g full-grown 
deer, but bobcat population is so low that 
over-all effect on deer herd is negligible. 





CHIPMUNK (Tamias striat 
Length to 914 inches, tail 3} 


et y, complicated, 
Sleep through 
emerge ge, in Dr" 8 
pri yo 
j ssible 
Young stay 
old. Principal 
fruits and nuts; also will ea 
mice, snakes, snails, slugs, insécte. “Home 
range 2-3 acres. Tame easily. 





Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


ee (Sciurus caro inegsiy) 
8 420 inches, including » i 
% to 1% pounds. }Blz 
se; albinos alsd 
in , woods, 








bout 44 days late 


in gall. Youn g 


fruits and 485 On 

food located lat Pal. Mass migrations 
sometimes occumy "@ecause of over- 
crowding rather than lack of food. 


Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Societv 


RED SQUIRREL (Tamiasciurus hud. 


Lerigth’ ohl24 inches, ingludin 
ee we sp 


na 
eggs. causes damag 
shrubs and trees by stripping 
cedar trees. 





ater; develop 
6 weeks. May 


* 
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FLYING SQUIRREL (Glaucomys volans) 
Length to 944 inches, including 41-inch 
tail. Found in wooded areas throughout 
state but not often seen because it is 
entirely nocturnal. Cannot actually fly but 
glides from tree to tree; can cover over 
150 feet in one glide, turn at right angles 
in “flight”. Mates in late February—early 
March; 2-6 young born 40 days later. 
Second litter produced in July-August. 
Feeds on usual variety berries, nuts, other 
tree fruits, insects; also will eat flesh— 
mice, small birds. 


Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


BEAVER (Castor canadensis) 

Weigh up to 60 pounds; length to 45 
inches, including tail 16 inches long, 5 
inches wide. Found on suitable 
throughout state, often surprisi 


spén; also 

alder, apple, birch bark, so 

plants. Builds excellent dams an 

but miay live in bank burrow. Tail not 
used for building purposes. Very valuable 
furbearer; pelts worth $75 or more some 
years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEADOW MOUSE 
(Microtus pennsylvanicus) | 

Length to 7 inches; wit 

Very widespread in 

meadows, swampy 

openings. Cyclic; 

to high; ma 

favorable habi 

up to 17 


elds, forest 

ild up 

per acre in 
almost year round; 
-10 young; 3 week 


own weight in green fo 
year round. 


Maslowski & Goodpaster 


twice size 

ean climb second day. 
e@etation—ever- 

lants. Can- 


Karl H. Maslowski 


MUSKRAT (Ondatra zibethica) 


Length to 25 inches, including 10 inch tail, 
Weight to 3 pounds. Found in waterways 


of marsh vegetation o 

rows; lodges harbor 

animals. Mates in M, 

29-30 days later; 

per year. Feed on 

and stalks of 

sagittarias; fre 
valuable of all fur.. 
own as Hudson seal, 

red seal, river mink; 45% 


Maslowski & Goodpaster 





24%-3 pounds. 

from swamps to 

ally found in 
“form”—nest-like depression in 
etc. May ilize woodchu 
seldom 


(average yo 


a 
tters per year; young leave nest be- 


weeks. Feed on variety of plants; 

y grasses and low broad-leafed weeds 

in summer, buds and tender twigs of many 

small trees and brushes in winter; food 

of sumach bark. Most popular game in 
Pennsylvania. 


William M. Rittase 


VARYING HARE (S 
(Lepus americanus 
Length to 18 inc 
feet 544 inches. 
species; prefer 


. Mates in June; 
born 36 days later; probably 
litter per year. Cyclic species; 
igh about every 10 years. Feeds 


tory about 10 acres; excellent game species. 


Jack Dermid from National Audubon Society 


Clearfield 
resent day 
few in Elk 

ber-November ; 

-262 days later; 

s at birth; weaned 

in October. y grazing or browsing 

twigs, leaves, grasses, etc. Completely pro- 
tected in Pennsylvania. 

















WHITE-TAILED DEER (Odocoileus) 
virginianus) 
Length to 6% feet; 
to 4 feet; weight 
100-200 pound 


height at shoulder 










4 hours; w 
browse—twigs, ; birch, virbur. 
nums, bluebe ifers. Also eats 
nuts, fruits, 
- oh Speed to 30 m.p.h.; 

= >= 30 feet horizontal. Most popular Penn. 
wa) » sylvania big game animal. 


E. P. Haddon, Fish and Wildlife Service 


can jump 8 feet high, 
, 


WANT TO HELP WILDLIFE? 




























Pil adh iol al a bad 


Soe 


95 Shings You Con Pe 


Plant shrubs and other plants to provide food and cover. 

Build and erect squirrel nesting boxes. 

Build brush piles to provide cover for rabbits and other small animals. 

Plant hedgerows and fencerows that provide food and cover and serve as travel lanes. 
Make woodland openings to encourage plant growth and insect life for wildlife. 
Cut browse for deer in winter. 

Plan and set-up a wildlife conservation exhibit in your school, local club, or other 
community center. 

Make and distribute posters urging people to save our wildlife. 

Make plaster casts of animal tracks and exhibit them. 

Make a spike-board feeder, place ears of corn on spikes, and place in woods for 
squirrels. 


. Make and distribute forest fire prevention posters. 
. Organize and train a forest or field fire fighting crew. 


Contact your local Game Protector. Ask him if you can help in some of his regular 
duties such as carrying out winter feed, brushing out refuge lines, etc. 

Prune apple or other fruit trees on abandoned farms so as to encourage more food 
for wildlife. 

Build a nature trail and conduct guided tours to teach others the value of wildlife. 
Practice and teach good gun handling and field safety. Teach others “sure shot— 
no cripples.” 

Gather up acorns or other nuts from city parks, other urban areas and plant them 
in the woods or on farm woodlots. 


. Help in the Game Commission’s cottontail rabbit live trapping and transfer program; 


see your local Game Protector for details. 
Help build a dam or other device to regulate and manage a marsh area. 


. Build artificial den sites for rabbits, other furbearers. 
. Control predators by trapping for foxes, skunks, raccoons, opossums. 
. Learn how to call great horned owls and hunt them. Best time is from June to 


October. 


. Give a talk on wildlife conservation before your class in school or any other civic 


group. 


. Encourage and help build farm ponds as homes for such wild animals as muskrats, 


mink, etc. 
Encourage farmer friends to use soil conservation practices, especially plowing on 
the contour. 
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FIELD NOTES 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


25 Outstanding R. eports 


_ = Spring Jasiiia Of the Past 





1929 











Game Protector Harry Meiss tells 
us an interesting story of deer being 
killed by trains on the Lehigh Valley 
railroad between Mountain Top and 
White Haven. “During the past two 
weeks four bucks and two does were 
killed by fast trains. I was astounded 
by the frequent calls from the rail- 
roaders. Investigation showed that a 
carload of salt was leaking and the 
salt was spread along the right-of- 
way attracting the deer. I know of 
no way to cope with this situation 
except to pray for rain to melt the 
salt. If the salt had been scattered 
only in a few spots I thought we 
might pour kerosene about, but this 
would be impossible along a fifteen- 
mile stretch.” 





1930 











Assistant Game Protector Warren 
Simrell writes the following: 

“There was an unusual occurrence 
at New Milford, May Ist. Early in 
the morning an adult beaver was 
discovered in the Creamery Pond 
(150 feet long and 25 feet wide) 
right in the village. It created more 


excitement than a circus; almost the 
entire population of 600 turned out 
as well as people from the surround- 
ing country districts. Probably 90 
per cent had never seen a beaver. 

I was there twice during the day 
putting up signs to keep small boys 
from throwing sticks, etc. The ani- 
mal would swim most of the time, 
occasionally going on the bank to 
comb. People kept coming and going 
until dark. The beaver left during 
the night. The spot is not far from 
our Refuge No. 35. No doubt the 
animal came from one of the two 
colonies on State land, crossed the 
hill, following the creek to the 
creamery at New Milford. 
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1931 











To those in the field who use the 
.22 calibre rifle to any extent, I would 
suggest they first consult the manu- 
facturers of their rifles before at- 
tempting to use the NEW HIGH 
POWER ‘22’ CALIBRE SHELLS, re- 
cently placed on the market. I know 
of two sportsmen in my territory 
who have bursted the barrels of their 
guns while shooting this particular 
shell. The rifle in question was a 
high priced arm and the makers have 
a very good reputation.—Deputy 
Game Protector Roger L. Franke, 
Millersburg. 





1932 











One of the interesting sidelights in 
connection with the present survey 
of Hungarian Partridges has been a 
report received from Joseph Colo- 
simo, Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
the effect that he observed a covy 
of Hungarian Partridges on March 7, 
in Cheltenham Township, Montgom- 
ery County. This particular section 
of Montgomery County is within 


sight of the City Hall of Philadel- 
phia.—C. A. Hiller, Chief, Bureau of 
Propagation. 











1933 











Deputy Game Protector Barton L, 
Sharp, of Lititz, reported recently to 
Game Protector J. M. Haverstick 
that he saw several odd-looking quail 
in the vicinity of Brickerville along 
the Lancaster-Lebanon County line. 
He located a number of the birds, 
all in pairs. They were California 
Valley Quail. Haverstick believes the 
birds were liberated by a family by 
the name of Coleman, as this family 
releases quite a few game birds on 
their estate near Brickerville. 





1934 











Refuge Keeper Herbert Diehl, 
State Game Lands No. 26, reported 
that the C. W. A. crew on Project 
No. S-0226, in Bedford County, 
under the direction of Foreman J. C. 
Dibert, found two newly born gray 
squirrels on State Game Lands on 
March 5th. Mr. Diehl said that one 
of the other men stated that several 
years ago in early February he had 
cut a tree that had six newly born 
squirrels in it. 





1935 











Game Protector Clarence Moss, 
Wyoming County, reports the fol- 
lowing: 

Deputy Smith, of Alderson, while 
on a stand watching for deer, spotted 
a nice buck coming leisurely to 
ward him. The animal had but one 
antler, a nice five-pointer. Waiting 
to get a better shot, Smith let the 
deer come closer. Soon it passed 
behind a small clump of hemlock 
trees. The hunter waited for a good 
five minutes and then out stepped a 
doe. Smith had been on that stand 
for over an hour but he had not 
seen any does about. After the doe 
had passed out of sight, Smith got 
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suspicious, went down to the clump 
of trees, and, sure enough there lay 
the five-point antler. 





1936 











Game Protector Bruce Yeager of 
Northumberland County outlined in 
a recent talk some interesting notes 
on the game feeding done in that 
section: 14,770 pounds of ear corn 
and 9,900 pounds of scratch grain 
were purchased at a cost of $288. The 
cost of distributing it amounted to 
$500. The game fed, carefully 
checked as to numbers at the various 
feeders, included 2,370  ringnecks, 
1,123 Hungarian Partridges and 340 
bobwhite quail. Hundreds of squir- 
rels and rabbits also were fed. The 
cost of the game birds thus saved, 
should the Game Commission have 
hgd to replace them, is as follows: 
2,370 ringnecks, $7,100; 1,123 Hun- 
garian Partridges, $5,615; and 340 
bobwhites, $680—a total of $13,450. 





1937 











Game Protector L. H. Wood of 
Tioga County, who has busied him- 
self checking on the respirations of 
hibernating bears, made the follow- 


ing observation on a one-year-old 
bruin: The yearling took an average 
of three and one-half breaths per 
minute. The fact that this bear was 
so young may have had an influence 
on the breathing rate as compared 
to that of an adult. Wood promises 
to check on their heart action if he 
can locate another dozing bear. 





1938 











The following incident was related 
to me by R. L. Anderson, of Peters- 
burg, Pa. Have checked following 
with other hunters and find story 
to be authentic. 


Mr. Anderson, while hunting for 
deer on Saturday, December 4, on 
Warrior’s Ridge, in Oneida Town- 
ship, was rather surprised to hear 
coming towards him what he thought 
might be a Drum Corps out on 
parade. Upon waiting he learned 
that it was a deer drive, composed 
of three men with snare drums and 
one man with a bass drum. How 
they were able to get through this 
section with drums and still play 
them is quite a mystery to Mr. An- 
derson, as it is very brushy. When 
in very thick scrub oak the beating 
of the drums was rather ragged, 
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but when the drivers got into more 
open territory they would certainly 
go to town. Personally, I know the 
above area to be covered with noth- 
ing but brush, principally scrub oak. 
—Ross Metz, Refuge Keeper, ‘Hunt- 
ingdon County. 





1939 











While training my bird dog on 
Farm Game Refuge Project 1, he 
came to a point. Upon investigation 
I found that he had pointed a black 
snake about five and one-half feet 
long, which was swallowing a quail. 
After killing the snake I cut it open 
to find a rabbit about two-thirds 
grown. Can any of the readers tell 
me what my dog _ scented—snake, 
quail or rabbit?—Newton McDowell, 
Deputy Game Protector, Chester 
County. 





1940 











Two Indians in full regalia hunted 
deer with the bow and arrow last 
season on the State Archery Preserve 
in Sullivan County, according to 
E. W. Carpenter, Game Protector in 
charge of the Game Refuge in that 


now 





district. One of the Indians “Chief 
Running Water” gave his age as 75 
and his residence as Harrisburg. 





1941 











On Saturday, February 8th, I saw 
seven turkeys at the Game Feeder 
in Refuge 97A. This is the largest 
flock that I have ever seen in the 
Refuge at one time. They were feed- 
ing on the oat sheaves which I had 
covered the feeder with. Turkeys also 
feed on corn at feeder but that had 
all been eaten and they were in and 
on top of the feeder eating oats. 
These are all genuine wild birds as 
no birds were stocked in that section 
for some time. Also have a couple 
turkeys coming into feeders at head- 
quarters.—Albert R. Bachman, Game 
Protector, Bedford County. 





1942 











In December one day about noon, 
while on routine patrol in the vicin- 
ity of Laurel Summit, Westmoreland 
County, my attention was attracted 
by shooting. I started in the direction 
of the shots and soon met a hunter 
leaving the woods. Upon my inquiry 
about the shooting, he stated that 
‘some fool was shooting at a mark’. 

I hurried in the direction of voices 
I heard. As I climbed 4 hill toward 
a group I could now see, I stopped 
in amazement and began to wonder 
if my eyes were deceiving me. There 
was a group of five hunters with a 
doe standing docilely among them; 
two of the group had their arms 
around its neck. A short distance 
away was a small fawn, not quite as 
tame as its mother, and another 
hunter trying to get closer to it. 
This hunter had a rock in his hand 
and was taking the stance of a base- 
ball pitcher about to put a “Dizzy 
Dean” third strike across the plate. 
He appeared to be so intent in his 
endeavor that I really think he meant 
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to kill the fawn. I called to him not 
to injure the animal unless he was 
prepared to pay a hundred dollar 
fine. He immediately dropped the 
rock and started to walk away. I 
went up to him and questioned him 
about his actions and checked his 
license certificate. 


We then went back to join the 
other men. They were seated on a 
fallen log, the deer nosing at their 
backs and at their pockets. I asked 
them to tell me the secret of being 
able to find deer in the woods that 
would eat out of their hands. They 
said the deer had just wandered up 
to them; they couldn’t explain their 
presence nor could they understand 
it. They were as puzzled as I was. 
They got quite a kick out of it, and 
had taken two rolls of pictures. One 
fellow explained that he had fed 
them his entire lunch. 

The question of who was guilty of 
the “shooting at random” was soon 
settled. The fellow who tried to 
“throw a strike” at the fawn was the 
guilty person. He was hunting alone 
and not a member of the party of five. 
He had been trying to cut an upper 
limb from a dead tree with a 12 
guage pumpkin ball, never realizing 
the danger that existed with the 
woods so full of hunters. Needless to 
say he paid for his carelessness. 


Later in the day, I learned the 
source of the tame deer. They had 
escaped from a roadside menagerie 
nearby early in the fali.—Robert D. 
Parlaman, Game Protector, West 
Newton, District G-11. 





1943 











When you see an old turkey hen 
on the Fourth of July with eleven 
young turks; see them in August 
weighing about seven pounds; see 
them again in September all intact; 
watch them sneaking away under 
their mother’s guidance when they 
have noticed a human being nearby; 
see them several times in October 
slipping away from the feeder and 
disappearing in the brush—then as 
the thunderous sounds of many shot- 
guns boom nearby as the hunting 
season opens, see them carefully ma- 
neuvering away from the approach- 
ing hunter, or perhaps the amateur 
turkey caller who slips on the proper 
notes, and then taking shelter in the 
nearby refuge. . . 

See the same dozen on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day leaving the feeder, and 
almost having heart failure for you 
know there are only a few remaining 
hunting days left; see them several 
times in deer season; talk to several 
groups of hunters who have tracked 
them in the snow; again see their 
tracks in the refuge, but still fearing 
some deer hunter will try a sneak 
et". 

The season silences, snow comes, 
freezing weather that hardens the 
soil. Then you note their scratching 
here and there for their natural 
foods, still calling at your feeder, still 
intact, seeing their glossy coats, 
knowing they are in the pink of con- 
dition. . 

Ain’t it a grand and glorious feel- 
ing?—Game Protector John Dittmar, 
District 9, Division D. 
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The eight-inch snow that blank- 
eted this section for more than two 
weeks caused a lot of fatalities among 
our deer herds. It was not a case of 
starvation but one of equal impor- 
tance to all concerned. With the 
heavy crust on the snow, dogs, run- 
ning alone and in packs, would ex- 
haust the deer in short order and the 
kill would follow. I found four deer 
killed in this manner, and several 
dogs died for their misdeeds.—Game 
Protector Paul L. Failor, Group B-2. 





1945 











While cutting browse in Fisk Hol- 
low on State Game Lands No. 59 on 
February 13th, we found eleven dead 
deer along about a half mile of the 
stream. All were fawns except one 
and it died from getting its foot 
caught between two trees while 
reaching for food.—Game Protector 
Cecil D. Hancock, Port Allegany. 





1946 











Two Hereford steers roamed the 
mountain on State Game Lands No. 
42 from Monday, February 18th until 
February 23rd. They escaped from a 
farmer when he was trying to load 


them on a truck to be taken to mar- 


ket. The farmers participating in the 
hunt and shooting of the steers 
agreed that wild steers are harder to 
hunt than deer.—Game Protector 
Louis D. Mostoller, Hohnstown. 





1947 











Two trappers related how, when 
they went to a beaver dam to set 
some traps, they ran across the tracks 
of two large beavers coming from 
the dam. They followed the tracks 
for more than a half mile, across 
country, through a cultivated field, 
skirting a woods and into another 
smaller stream. They believe, and so 
do I, that those beavers were scared 
out of that dam by hearing too many 
preparations being made by other 
trappers. The beavers took the hint 
and cleared out while the going was 
good.—Game Protector Clair W. 
Dinger, Albion. 





1948 











Between 700 and 800 Canada 
Geese had been wintering over at the 
Pymatuning Lake Refuge until early 
January. Then, quite suddenly, all 
but eight left. The reason for their 
sudden departure seemed to be a 
Bald Eagle which had also decided to 
stay North. Although, to our knowl 
edge, the eagle had not physically 
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harmed any of the geese, it did fly 
to feeding areas when the geese were 
present and sit on the ground close 
by to watch them. It did the same 
thing when the geese were resting on 
the edge of the ice which covered the 
lake. Game Protector Sickles and 
others believe that the eagle fright- 
ened the geese and that they went 
South.—Special Services Assistant 
James Brown, Titusville. 





1949 











Checking beaver dams for traps 
one day while on patrol, I saw a 
grouse attempting to fly but unable 
to get off the ground. Upon closer 
observation, I noticed its broken 
wing tip. Picking up the bird, I cut 
off the broken part of the wing and 
put the fellow back on the ground 
which was covered with snow. The 
bird fluttered around but did not 
make any headway in the snow. Puz- 
zled as to just what to do with it, J 
finally put it in the back of my hunt- 
ing coat and took it home with me. 
I put it down on the kitchen floor 
and it fluttered around, soon to find 
a hiding place in the bottom of an 
open cupboard. My wife said it 
stayed there all afternoon. We had 
made arrangements to go out for din- 
ner that evening and I figured the 
bird would stay put. Upon returning 
about an hour later, we found our 
grouse in the parlor. It had been 
feasting upon an African Violet that 
Mrs. Bill had just received a few 
days previously for a birthday pres- 
ent. The price of African violets, I 
do not know, but you can just bet 
that I’m going to find out very 
shortly. I think he will have been a 
pretty expensive guest, but costly or 
Not, it is one way of finding out what 
grouse like to dine on in the winter. 
~Game Protector William Overturf, 
Marienville. 








1950 


I had an unusual experience on 
January 12. While assisting Game 
Protector Les Haney with filling 
feeding shelters in Refuge 54-B, 
Haney took a stick and began to 
hammer on the shelter. In less time 
than it takes to tell it, 18 deer came 
bounding in from all directions. 
They came within 10 feet of us. The 
reason I think this was so unusual 
was due to the fact that an antler- 
less deer season had just closed when 
it wouldn’t have been safe for one 
of them to move. Not one of these 
deer had visible antlers.—Game Pro- 
tector Ed Richards, Portland Mills. 


1951 


TIDIOUTE—This_ winter there 
were persistent rumors that the 
woods in the vicinity of Tidioute 
and Grand Valley were alive with 
wild animals such as mountain lions 
or similar creatures. These rumors 
have been floating around here for 
the past three years or so and a year 
ago last September, Limestone Town- 
ship was alive with these monsters. 
I was called out in the wee small 
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hours of a cold January night this 
year to listen to a tirade of noises 
issued by one of these mythical crea- 
tures called panthers. The animals 
were supposed to be six feet long and 
weigh 175 pounds. Well, I have heard 
quite a few noises of the wild and 
this time I decided it was time to 
prove that some people let their eyes 
and ears deceive them. So the next 
day I set three fox traps and in three 
days had killed three large gray foxes. 
There have been no reports of weird 
noises coming from that area since I 
killed the foxes.—District Game Pro- 
tector George Burdick, Tidioute. 


1952 


WASHINGTON-—On January 2, 
1952, I received a call from Mr. 
Moore of Washington, R. D. No. 6. 
The complaint he had was that three 
deer were coming into his horse 
stable, chasing the horses out and 
eating their feed. The one horse had 
a hole punched in the side of its 
nose; apparently the buck had hit 
him with his horns. The _ horses 
would not stay in the stable unless 
Mr. Moore would stay with them. As 
soon as he would leave, the horses 
would run out of the stable and 
would not go back to finish their 
grain. That is when the deer would 
show up and they finished the 

















horses’ feed. Mr. Moore changed the 
feeding time for the horses, and now 
everything seems to be all right— 
District Game Protector George T, 
Church, Washington. 


1953 


CANTON, Bradford County—On 
the evening of the first day of deer 
season I was talking with a hunting 
party from Elmira, New York. One 
of the men had made a list of the 
game he had observed that day on 
State Game Lands No. 12. Here is 
what he saw—one buck (which he 
missed with two shots), twenty-one 
antlerless deer, a black bear, eight 
grouse, nine wild turkeys, seven gray 
squirrels, two black squirrels, one 
raccoon (which he shot) and one 
red fox.—District Game Protector 
Duane E. Lettie, Canton. 


1954 


HEART’S CONTENT, Warren 
County—On Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 23rd, I entered the fire tower 
area at Heart’s Content. I was plan- 
ning to refill a game feeder located 
down an old woods road behind the 
tower. It was a bitter cold day and 
as I was parking my car, I noticed 
some boys near the fire tower. Think- 
ing they might be members of a local 
Scout Troop, I approached to see if 
I might enlist their aid in carrying 
the feed to the feeding station. Much 
to my surprise, these six boys were 
scouts all right—but from Boy Scout 
Troop 11 of Youngstown, Ohio. 
They had spent Friday night camped 
in the area and were planning to 
stay over Saturday night. returning 
home Sunday afternoon. When they 
found out what I was doing in the 
area, they were ready and _ willing 
to lend a hand in carrying the feed 
out for our wildlife.—District Game 
Protector Dave Titus, Warren. 
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95 Questions Often Asked About 
The Pennsylvania Game Laws 


1. Q. Does the 3-shell limit apply 


to shotguns used on big game? 
A. No. 


. Q. Is a permit required to ship 


legally taken raw furs outside of 
this Commonwealth? 


A. No, not since September I, 
1953. 


. Q. What kind of cartridge may 


not be used on big game? 

A. All .22 and .25 calibre rim- 
fire cartridges are unlawful for 
big game hunting. 


. Q. What type bullet may be 


used for big game? 

A. Any all-lead, lead alloy, ‘soft- 
nosed or expanding bullet or 
ball. Only one shell may be fired 





at a single discharge. Buckshot 
is illegal. 


. Q. May a deer hunter continue 


to carry his gun after he has 
killed a legal deer? 

A. There is nothing in the pres- 
ent law to definitely forbid it, 
although it does specifically pro- 
hibit a hunter from attempting 
to kill a second deer. Most 
hunters leave their guns at head- 
quarters after killing a deer, thus 
avoiding the temptation to shoot 
another one. 


. Q. Must I plug my pump shot- 


gun to limit it to three shells 
for deer and bear hunting? 
A. No. 


. Q. How long after the close of 


the hunting season can game 
legally killed in this Common- 
wealth be retained by residents? 
A. Until July 2 of the following 
year. No permit is required. 


. Q. May I hunt big game with a 


double-barrel shotgun when 
both barrels are loaded with ball 
shells? 


A. Yes. It is legal to hunt deer 
or bear with a_ double-barrel 
shotgun when both barrels are 
loaded with what is commonly 
known as “pumpkin” ball shells. 
It would be a technical violation 
of the law to discharge both bar- 
rels at a deer or bear at the same 
time. The loading of both bar- 
rels of a shotgun however is not 
prohibited. 
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11. 





Q. In connection with the law 
concerning loaded guns _ in 
vehicles, would it be considered 
illegal to have shells in the maga- 
zine of a bolt-action rifle when 
bolt of rifle is removed from it? 
A. Yes. The present Game Law 
makes it strictly illegal to possess, 
in a vehicle on or along a public 
highway, a rifle or shotgun from 
the magazine of which all shells 
and cartridges have not been re- 
moved. Even though you remove 
the bolt from a rifle, that would 
not permit its possession in a 
motor vehicle with cartridges in 
the magazine. All shells must be 
removed from the magazine of 
the gun, as well as from the 
chamber. 


Q. Must I plug my pump gun 
to limit it to 3 shots for wild 
duck hunting? 

A. Yes. In hunting migratory 
game birds, such as woodcock, 
wild ducks, geese, doves, etc., 
Federal regulations require re- 
peating shotguns to be limited 
to a capacity of three shells, and 
guns for that purpose should 
therefore be plugged so that 
plug cannot be removed with- 
out disassembling the gun. 


Q. Is it permissible to use a rifle 
to take wild ducks and geese? 

A. No. The taking of these birds 
is regulated by Federal statute, 
which restricts waterfowl, wood- 
cock and dove hunting to the 
use of a shotgun only, not larger 
than a 10-gauge, or a bow and 


arrow. 





12. Q. What was the purpose of en- 


acting the law prohibiting the 
possession of loaded firearms in 
motor vehicles? 


A. To protect human life. A 
loaded shotgun or rifle in or on 
a motor vehicle is a highly dan- 
gerous weapon, even while car- 
ried on “safe.” Firearms are 
mechanical weapons, of course, 
and the slightest jar may pro- 
duce a discharge and injure pas- 
sengers in the car. 


13. Q. What is the law governing 


big game rosters? 


A. Five or more persons hunting 
together, or in any manner co- 
operating with others while 
hunting for big game, shall at 
all times maintain upon the per- 
son of the Captain or leader in 
charge of the group a roster on 
a form supplied or approved by 
the Commission and containing 
the names of all cooperating per- 
sons and such other information 
as may be required. An addi- 
tional duplicate copy of the 
roster shall be posted at the 
Headquarters or camp of such 
party in such manner as to be 
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plainly visible for inspection 
from the outside. 


“Headquarters” includes any 


hunting camp, lodge, hotel, 
boarding house, private resi- 
dence, tent, automobile, truck, 


trailer, or other place of abode, 
either temporary or permanent. 
Each roster shall at all times be 
open to inspection by any officer 
whose duty it is to enforce the 
Game Laws of this Common- 
wealth, and shall be produced 
in the field upon demand of any 
such officer. The copy of the 
roster posted at a permanent 
camp, lodge, boarding house, 
hotel or residence shall remain 
posted at the headquarters for 
thirty days following the close of 
the open season. 


Q. Does the three-shell limit 
apply to rifles the same as it 
does to a shotgun? 


A. No. The shell limitation does 
not apply to rifles. It is ap- 
plicable only to magazine or 
“pump” shotguns. However, 
“pump” shotguns are not re- 
stricted to the use of three shells 
when being used for big game 
hunting. 


Q. Must a “pump” gun be 
plugged while hunting small 
game, such as rabbits, pheasants, 
and turkeys? 


A. No. A shotgun need not be 
plugged to hunt upland small 
game. A plug is required, how- 
ever, for hunting any migratory 
game birds, which include ducks, 
geese, woodcock, etc. As a matter 
of safety, the use of the plug is 
recommended, whether hunting 
upland game or migratory fowl. 


Q. May a .22 caliber rifle be 
used for hunting small game? 


A. It may be used for hunting 
all species of small game except 





17. 


18. 


19, 


doves, woodcock, and waterfowl, 
provided it is not an automatic. 


Q. Is the number of persons 
hunting in a party for small 
game restricted? 


A. Yes. It is unlawful for more 
than five persons to hunt in 
unison, or to cooperate in any 
manner with each other, to hunt 
for wild birds or wild animals of 
any kind other than big game. 


Q. Is it lawful to engage in tar- 
get practice, on your own land 
or elsewhere, without a hunting 
license? 

A. Yes. A hunter’s license is not 
required for shooting at targets 
other than wild birds or wild 
animals, but hunters must not 
discharge firearms within 150 
yards of occupied buildings with- 
out first obtaining consent of the 
occupants. 


Q. Is it lawful to carry a gun 
into the woods of Pennsylvania 
in pursuit of crows or foxes with- 
out carrying a hunting license? 


A. No. It is not lawful to carry 
a gun in the fields or forests of 
this state for the purpose of 
hunting such unprotected species 
as the crow or the fox unless the 
hunter is in possession of a proper 
hunter’s license and displays the 
tag on his back. The Game Law 
requires this license to hunt or 
kill any wild birds or wild ani- 
mals, including the unprotected 
species. 
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20. Q. How old must a person be to 


carry a revolver while hunting 
and trapping, and what is the 
minimum age at which to get a 
permit to carry a pistol at all 
times? 


A. Eighteen years. 


21. Q. I have a .22 Cal. automatic 


pistol and have a permit. Am I 
allowed to carry the pistol in 
the woods? 


A. It is not lawful under the 
present Game Law to hunt or 
take any wild birds or animals 
by using an automatic pistol or 
rifle, so it is therefore not ad- 
visable to carry an automatic 
pistol or rifle in the woods for 
the purpose of shooting at birds 
or animals. The possession of 
such a pistol or rifle while hunt- 
ing might be considered evidence 
of its illegal use, so to be on the 
safe side, don’t carry one while 
hunting birds or animals. There 
is no objection to the use of an 
automatic pistol for shooting 
snakes. 


Q. What are the current bounty 
rates? 


A. Effective June 1, 1954, bounty 
rates for each species are author- 
ized as follows: Grey fox—$4.00; 
Red fox—$4.00; Great-Horned 
Owl—$5.00 for each adult or 


fledgling except those killed dur 
ing November and December,’ 
when no bounty is paid. q 


. Q. May an automatic or auto 
‘ joading shotgun be used to hunt” 


in Pennsylvania? 


A. Yes, an arm of this type may 

be used to hunt small game,™ 
predators and unprotected birds, 7 
The three-shell limit applies. It 7 
is illegal to use it for hunting ™ 
big game. 


. Q. Must I plug my pump or 


automatic gun to limit it to 3 7 
shots for upland game hunting? 


A. Not necessarily. The present 
Game Law provides that pump 
shotguns or automatics may not 
contain more than three shells 
at one time in the magazine and 
chamber combined, when used 
for hunting wild birds or ani- 
mals except big game. Repeating 
shotguns need not be plugged 
as long as the 3-shell limit is 
observed; but as a safety measure, 
it would be best to plug them. 


Q. Is it legal to hunt rabbits 
with a .22 Cal. revolver? 


A. Yes, there is nothing in the 
present Game Law to forbid it. 
You must not use an automatic 
pistol for that purpose, as they = 
are unlawful for hunting wild | 
birds and animals in Pennsyl” 
vania. 
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RUFFED GROUSE 


Our State bird. Average weight about 
1144 pounds. Nests on ground, often 
at base of tree; 8-15 eggs, pale buff, 
usually unmarked; one brood per 
year; young leave nest when dry. 
Food—buds, fruits, leaves of aspen, 
birch, beech, maple; grapes; other 
fruits, nuts and berries. Population 
cyclic with peaks about every ten 
years. Maximum flight speed—about 
22 m.p.h. Male famous for drum- 
ming. 


E. P. Haddon, Fish and Wildlife Service 
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RINGNECK PHEASANT 


Native of Asia; introduced into 
Pennsylvania 1915. Favorite habitat 
—grain-fields, meadows, bushy fence. 
rows, open marshes, old pastures, 
Nest on ground, in grasses; 6-12 olive. 
buff eggs; young leave nest at hatch- 
ing. Food—at least 56 known species 
of vegetable foods and 6 groups of 
insects; especially fond of corn. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 













BOBWHITE QUAIL 


Popular game bird; permanent resi- 
dent; favorite habitat—thickets, 
brushy and weedy edgs of woodlands, 
old weed fields. Nests on ground, in 
high grass; 10-15 eggs, pure white; 
young leave nests at hatching. Food 
—mostly insects and weed seeds. 
Famous for whistled call of “bob- 
white.” Forms coveys in winter with 
10 or more birds. 


MALLARD DUCK 


One of most common of all Penn- 
sylvania ducks. Found on waterways 
throughout State; many permanent 
residents; migrants start arriving 
March 1, leaving November 1. Nest 
in depression under brush or in high 
grass near water, lined with down; 
6-15 eggs, greenish to gray-brown. 
Food—grains, mosquito larvae, aqua- 
tic plants. Can fly 60 m.p.h. 


PGC Photo 


MOURNING DOVE 

Migratory game bird although many 
winter in Pennsylvania. Nest usually 
low in trees; 2 eggs, white; two or 


more broods. Food—grains and 


seeds. Famous for sad song. Speed— 
41 m.p.h. 
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WILD TURKEY 


Looks somewhat like domestic tur- 
key except tips of tail feathers and 
upper tail coverts are chestnut color 
instead of white. Found throughout 
State in woodland areas. Nest on 
ground; 8-16 eggs, buffy-white to yel- 
lowish-buff, with small dots of clay- 
color. Food—seeds, nuts, grain, in- 
sects. Will often run, rather than fly, 
away from danger. 


Maslowski & Goodpaster 
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CANADA GOOSE 


Famous migrants, arriving mid-Feb- 
ruary to early April; leaving mid- 
October to mid-December; some 
permanent residents. Weight to 18 
pounds. Adults mate for life, breed 
when 3 years old; 5-9 eggs, buff color; 
1 annual brood. Gander defends 
goose and young; can be very dan- 
gerous. Food—roots, grain, insects, 
aquatic plants. Flies in V-shaped 
flocks. 


Mr. Burley, Fish & Wildlife Service 


SPARROW HAWK 


Common and widely distributed 
summer resident from March 10-Nov. 
15; fairly common winter resident. 
Smallest of all Pa. hawks; not much 
larger than robin; commonly seen 
perching on telephone wires. Nest 
in tree cavity; 3-7 buff to brownish 
eggs, heavily spotted with reddish 
brown. Food — principally insects 
and mice. Protected in Pennsylvania. 


PGC Photo by Cady 


WOODCOCK 


Migratory game bird. Found in 
alder thickets, swamps, other damp 
ground. Nest on or near ground; 3-4 
brownish eggs; young leave nest 
when hatched, may be carried by 
parent. Food—mostly earthworms; 
other grubs, beetles, insects. Speed— 
13 m.p.h. Male famous for courtship 
flight. Flesh relished for fine flavor. 


PGC Photo by Cady 








Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


TURKEY VULTURE 


Common summer resident through- 
out State; many winter here. Largest 
“high-soaring” bird except for eagle; 
found generally in farming areas. 
Lays two, white eggs on ground, in 
hollow stump or under rocks; young 
in nest about two months. Food— 
mostly carrion, detected at great 
height by sight. Flight speed—to 21 
m.p.h. 


Maslowski & Goodpaster 


SCREECH OWL 


Only small owl with ear-tufts. Com- 
mon permanent resident. Two color 
phases—red and gray. Nest in tree 
cavity, often in orchard; 4-6 white 
eggs. Food—chiefly mice and insects. 
Famous for call which is not 
“screech” but mournful cry. Often 
comes into cities and towns. 
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Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


KILLDEER 


Common plover 
farmlands; summer resident from 
mid-March to mid-November. Fa- 
vorite habitat old pastures, plowed 
fields, along streams. Nest in depres- 
sion on ground; 4 buff-white eggs 
with chocolate spots or scrawls. Food 
—largely insects and earthworms, 
Flight speed—55 m.p.h. 


of Pennsylvania 











. x 4“ — pee 
Hal H. Harrison from National 
Audubon Society 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMING. 
BIRD 


Our smallest bird; common summer 
resident from May 1 to October 1. 
Found in open woodlands, orchards, 
often in urban gardens. Nest—small, 


dainty structure made of plant-down, 


lichens, cobwebs fastened to tree 
branch 4 to 30 feet above ground; 
2 white eggs. Food—nectar and in- 
sects. Flight speed—55 m.p.h.; wing 
beat 50-80 times per second. 


Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


WHIPPOORWILL 


Summer resident from April 20 to 
September 30; found only in deep 
woodlands. Famous for call on sum. 
mer evenings. Two white eggs laid 
on leaves or ground. Food—entirely 
insects, including moths, mosquitoes, 
June beetles, gnats. Never flies high 
in sky like nighthawk. 


Hal H. Harrison 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 


Smallest true woodpecker; perman- 
ent resident; found almost anywhere 
trees grow. Nest—cavity in dead 
stub, usually 15-30 feet from ground; 
entrance about 114 inches; 4-6 glossy 
white eggs. Food—almost entirely in- 
sects; easily attracted to feeding 
trays, fond of suet. 
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PHOEBE 
Common summer resident from mid- 
March to November. Found along 
borders of wooded or bushy streams, 
about farms, usually near stream or 
pond. Nest under bridge, or rock 
ledge, under porch roof; made of 
moss, mud covered, well lined; 3-6 
white eggs. Food—almost entirely 
insects; one of most valuable birds. 
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Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


MEADOWLARK 


Common summer resident from mid- 
March to November; some winter 
residents. Found in_ fields and 
meadows. Nest in open fields; built 
of grasses, usually with roof; 3-6 
white eggs, spotted with reddish 
brown. Food—almost entirely insects, 
most of which injurious to crops; 
fall food—weed seeds. 





































George H. Harrison 


BARN SWALLOW 


Common summer resident from mid- 
April to late August or early Septem- 
ber. Found in open country, farm- 
lands; usually near water. Nest a 
cup of mud, lined with feathers and 
a few grasses; built upon rafter on 
inside of barn or other building; 
eggs: 3-7, white, spotted with brown. 
Food—entirely insects. Flight speed 
—to 46 m.p.h. Only swallow with 
deeply forked tail. 


Roger Tory Peterson from 


































CROW 


Common year round resident; prob- 
ably best known Pennsylvania bird 
except for robin. Found everywhere. 
Nest—bulky structure of twigs, moss, 
leaves; lined with hair, grape-vine 
bark, moss; placed 20-60 feet from 
ground in trees; eggs: 3-6 light bluish 
green, heavily spotted with brown 
and gray. Food—enormous quanti- 
ties insects, carrion, weed seeds, 
birds’ eggs, grain, mice, corn. 









Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


HOUSE WREN 


One of most popular Pennsylvania 
birds; common summer resident 
from mid-April to late September. 
Nest—in man-made bird houses but 
also in natural cavities; bulky mass 
of twigs, lined with feathers; eggs: 
5-9 pinkish white, finely spotted and 
wreathed with reddish brown; 1-2 
broods per year. Food—largely in- 
sects. 


PGC Photo by Cady 


BLUEJAY 
Permanent resident; found in forests, 
about farms, in villages and parks, 
Nest—bulky mass of twigs, roots, 
weed-stalks; placed 10-30 feet from 
ground, often in conifer; eggs: 3-6 
pale gray green, heavily spotted with 
brown and_ gray. Food—insects, 
spiders, gnails, fish, frogs, birds and 
their eggs, nuts and acorns. Flight 
speed—20 m.p.h. 


Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 
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Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Audubon Society 


BLUEBIRD 


The “harbinger of spring”; common 
summer resident from early March 
to November; casual in winter. 
Found chiefly in cultivated areas. 
Nest—of grasses, in tree cavity or 
birdhouse, 5-20 feet from ground. 
Eggs—4-6, light blue; incubation for 
12 days by both parents; 2-3 annual 
broods. Food—mostly insects, some 
weed seeds and wild fruit. Starlings 
drive bluebirds from nesting sites. 


Allan D. Cruickshank from 
National Auaubon Society 





ROBIN 


Probably most popular Pennsylvania 
bird; found everywhere; some year 
round 


residents, others migrate 
March-November. Nest—neat cup 
of grasses, weed stalks, string, etc., 
with inner lining of mud; placed in 
trees, under a roof. Eggs—3-5, blue; 
incubation 11-14 days; 2-3 annual 
broods. Food—largely earthworms; 
also insects, fruits and berries. 


Hal H. Harrison 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


Common summer resident from mid- 
March to early November; found in 
marshes, low, wet meadows; around 
streams and lakes. Nest—neatly 
woven basket of dry grasses, sus- 
pended between cattail stalks a few 
feet above water or ground. Eggs— 
3-6, pale blue, spotted and scrawled 
with black; incubation 10-14 days; 
1-2 annual broods. Food—largely in- 
sects, grains. 
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. Control stray cats and other predators. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. Plant shrubs and other trees, grasses, and vines that will produce more food and” 





CARDINAL 


: Permanent resident; popular visitor 
to winter feeding stations. Nest— 
neat, thin cup of wood-stalks and 
grasses, lined with fine grasses or 
hair. Eggs—3-4, white, spotted and 
speckled with lilac and gray; in. 
cubation 12 days. Food—seeds, wild 
fruit, grains, insects. 























WANT TO HELP GAME 
AND SONGBIRDS? 




















Maslowski & Goodpaster 


95 Things You 7 ys 


Build and erect bird houses. 

Build and erect feeding trays or other devices to feed songbirds in winter. 

Build and erect bird baths in summer. 

Build corn-crib type wild turkey feeders, place them along spring-runs in the forest, 
and keep them filled with ear corn in the winter and early spring. 

Build a wood duck nesting box and place it in suitable location. 

Raise pheasants in the Commission’s Day-old Pheasant Chick program. See your 
local Game Protector for details. 

Plant a multi-flora rose hedgerow to provide protective and nesting cover for game birds. 
Plant aquatic plants like duckweed, smartweed, wild rice, sago pondweed, etc. for 
wild waterfowl. 

Learn to identify bird nests by making a collection of them in the fall. 






Collect discarded Christmas trees and make them into shelters for game and song 
birds in winter. 

Make and erect a suet feeder in winter. 

Make a check-list of birds seen about your home or farm. 

Make a bird calendar. Keep a record of the dates when migratory birds arrive in 
your yard or farm in the spring and leave in the fall. 

Prevent destruction of eggs during the nesting season. Build cat-guards on nest trees; 
locate and mark pheasant and quail nests and encourage farmers to mow around them, 
Encourage farmers to leave a few rows of corn standing in winter for feeding game 
and songbirds. 

Collect and place into containers nesting materials for birds such as yarn, pieces of 
string, scraps of cloth, etc. a 
Learn to identify beneficial, protected hawks in Pennsylvania and encourage others 7 
not to shoot them. 

Make and distribute posters urging people to conserve wild birds. 
Give a short talk on bird conservation before your school class or other civic group. 7 
Make a bird conservation exhibit and display it in a store window, school or pub 
library, or other public place, especially during National Wildlife Week in March © 
and on Bird and Arbor Day, April 9th each year. : 
Prevent forest fires and field fires. Organize fire fighting crews to help control these” 
destroyers of bird nests and eggs. ‘¢ 
Be sure to return any band found on a dead bird. Send it to the Game Commission © 
or to the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, along with information on when and where” 
you found the bird. ; 
Encourage drivers of vehicles in which you ride to give wild birds a “brake” on. 
the highways. Ask them to sound the horn if they see pheasants or other birds | 
walking across the highway. a 





































cover for wild birds. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Joun S. FINE, Governor 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


John C. Herman, President 


Hon. John S. Fine Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
Vice President 


Ross L. Leffler Pittsburgh 
G. I. Phillips Alexandria 
B. K. Williams 

H. L.-Buchanan 

Andrew C. Long 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 


Left to right: Andrew C. Long, Ross L. Leffler, B. K. Williams, Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
John C. Herman. Dr. Logan J. Bennett, G. I. Phillips, H. L. Buchanan, 
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Harrisburg fice 


Executive Office 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive Director 
Miss Esther M. Gill, Special Secretary 
Wilbur M. Cramer, Assistant to Executive 


Director 


Robert D. Reed, Director of Public Re. 


lations 


Miss Ida M. Boyd, Secretary 


Administration Bureau 


Rollin Heffelfinger, Director 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Sheesley. Senior Secretary 


ACCOUNTING & SERVICE DIVISION 


Nelson E. Slaybaugh, Comptroller 

Miss Mary E. Sides, Secretary 

Dewey R. Long, Statistician 

Mrs. Dorothea C. Parsons, Clerk-Typist 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 


Howard H. Fraim, Assistant Comptroller 

John G. Hoover, Accountant 

Louis B. Geiger, Accountant 

A. C. DeFerie, Accountant 

Marlin E. Kohler, Accountant 

Mrs. Myriam Clippinger, Acct. Machine 
Operator 

Miss Thelma M. Boyer, Acct. Machine 
Operator 

Miss Gertrude A. Reeder, Stenographer- 
Clerk 

Miss Lucille M. Lentz, Clerk 

Charles Kistler, Clerk 


SERVICE SECTION 


Clarence J. Weaver, Purchasing Agent 

Miss R. Evelyn Kachik, Secretary 

Lindsay M. Griffin, Asst. Section Supervisor 
Samuel C. Schaffer, Jr., Shipping Clerk 

Jay M. Steigelman, Messenger 

Calvin Perrin, Machine Operator 

John R. White, Mail Clerk 


Wildlife Research Division 


Roger M. Latham, Chief 

Mrs. Mary S. Wallace, Secretary 

Glenn L. Bowers, Cottontail Rabbit Study 
Stanley E. Forbes, White-tailed Deer Study 
Robert L. Snyder, Wild Turkey Study 


Stephen A. Liscinsky, Woodcock Manage- 


ment Study 


Harvey A. Roberts, Waterfowl Study 


C. R. Studholme, Evaluation of Wildlife 
Food Production Efforts 


Wilmer C. Richter, Right-of-Way Manage- 
ment Study 


Wildlife Conservation 
Bureau 


J. C. Gilford, Director 

Mrs. Dorothy J. Tyson, Senior Secretary 
Timothy W. Minahan, Office Assistant 
Robert E. Latimer, Waterfowl Coordinator 
W. C. Shaffer, Special Assistant 


Wildlife Protection Division 


Thos. F. Bell, Chief 

Hayes T. Englert, Asst. Chief 
Charles F. Stambaugh, Chief Clerk 
Mary P. Graham, Secretary 
Margaret M. Reeser, Secretary 
Mrs. Eva Taylor, Secretary 


PREDATOR CONTROL SECTION 


Paul L. Failor, Supervisor 


BOUNTY CLAIMS SECTION 


H. L. Plasterer, Supervisor 

Hugh H. Groninger, Asst. Supervisor 
Mark P. Motter, Asst. Supervisor 
Mrs. Mary E. Fisher, Clerk-Typist 


Game Propagation Division 


Earl S. Greenwood, Chief 
Ralph E. Britt, Asst. Chief 
Mrs. Doris C. Withers, Secretary 
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Division 
C. C. Freeburn, Chief 


Leo. A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief Robert S. Lichtenberger, P-R Coordinator 


Miss Burnadetta I. Bixler, 
sire, Vieginio.& Keckler, Sears iss Burnadetta ixler, Secretary 


George W. Koehler, Wildlife Exhibitor FOOD AND COVER SECTION 


John B. Sedam, Supervisor 
PUBLICATION SECTION 


FARM-GAME COOPERATIVE SECTION 
Willard T. Johns, Jr., Editor 


Miss Mary E. Koppenhaver, Secretary 
Mrs. Zelda E. Ross, Circulation Secretary LAND TITLE AND RECORD SECTION 


M. J. Golden, Supervisor 


Mrs. Dorothy S. Bubb, Asst. Circulation E. Bruce Taylor, Supervisor 
Secretary Miss Dorothy M. Wolfe, Secretary 
Mrs. Frances E. Hoover, Graphotype 
Operator ENGINEERING UNIT 
Oliver M. Hoover, Clerk P. M. Lollich, Senior Game Land Engineer 


L. A. Mackey, Head Draftsman 


Louis Cohen, Draftsman 
CONSERVATION RELATIONS SECTION Nicholas I. Vukovich, Draftsman 


(Branch Office—Brookville) 
Delbert L. Batcheler, Photographer James S. Arthurs, Game Land Engineer 
Ralph M. Cady, Asst. Photographer Randall Webster, Game Land Engineer 


Wildlife Research Division 
Left to right, First Row: Richter, Wilmer; Latham, Roger M.; Studholme, C. R.; Second 
Row: Bowers, Glenn; Liscincky, Stephen; Snyder, Robert; Roberts, Harvey; Forbes, Stanley. 
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DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


422 13th Street, Franklin 
P. O. Box 668. Phone: 726 


Division Supervisor . 


Wildlife Protection Malas ; 
Conservation Education Assistant . 


Land Utilization Assistant . 
Area Leader (P-R) 
Stenographers 


District Game Protectors 


BUTLER COUNTY 


Woodrow E. Portzline 


; 4600 
317 New Castle Street, Slippery Rock 


Paul R. Miller $-8392 
R. D. 2, Butler 
CLARION COUNTY 
Donald M. Schake, . 619RI1 
R. D. 1, Knox 
William D. Denton 730 
1011 East Main Street, Clarion 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Raymond M. Sickles 2-2531 
Linesville 
George W. Keppler . 3-2461 


255 Locust Street, Meadville 
John Putnam . : Titusville 3-6471 
Main Street, Hydetown 


ERIE COUNTY 


William E. Lee . . 2953 
Box 178, 164 Pearl Street, “Albion 

Clifford L. Ruth . . 8-4105 
2023 Wagner Avenue, Erie 

Elmer D. Simpson .. 424 
63 South Street, Union City 

FOREST COUNTY 
Carl B. Benson . 189 


Box 86, Tionesta 
George W. Miller . 
Marienville 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Waverly 7-6758 


Lester J. Haney . $66R 
Box 403, Brookville 
Robert F. Ellenberger . 7491 


Big Run 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 
Calvin A. Hooper, Jr. Oliver 4-0355 
R. D. 4, New Castle 


i? Whit Division 


Tempte A. REYNOLDS 
Wurm T. CamMpsetr 
Rosert D, ParRLAMAN 
Ear. E. SmitH 
Ecrert G. Musser 


MAXINE SPANGLER 
CaTHERINE J. WALSH 


MERCER COUNTY 


Arthur T. Biondi . . . 718 
Apartment 6, Smith Bldg., ” Mercer 
VENANGO COUNTY 
Clyde W. Decker . 1472R 
27 Gilfillan Street, Franklin 
Leo E. Milford . 5-3593 


208 Seeley Avenue, Oil. City 


Edward M. Borger . Franklin 2411L 
R. D. 2, Polk 


WARREN COUNTY 


George H. Burdick . Ivanhoe 4-3311 
Box 266, Tidioute 
William R. Overturf . 

Box 352, Youngsville 
David R. Titus Warren 1879 
Box 641, 213 Connecticut Avenue 


6-2901 


Left to right: 


Maxine Spangler, Catherine Walsh. 
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DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


331 East Main Street, Ligonier 
P. O. Box A. Phone: 519 


Division Supervisor 
Wildlife Protection Aocisieae 


Land Utilization Assistant 
Area Leader (P-R) 
Stenographers 


District Game Protectors 


Box 186, 230 Dravo Street, Beaver 


Brion, Ziros, Hertz, Heacox, DeLong, Hay, Mos teller, Cowden, Kinley, Doerzbacher, McGregor. 


435 Braddock Avenue, Uniontown 
J. F. Blair . Indianhead 19-R-14 
Mill Run 


GREENE COUNTY 
William E. Cowden . . - » 38 
Box 428, 105014 E. High ‘St., Waynesburg 
A. J. Ziros . .. « « 2120 
Box 304, 304 Bailey Avenue, Carmichaels 


INDIANA COUNTY 
A. J. Zaycosky . . . » §-8069 
Box 622, 1691 Water Street, Indiana 
B. W. Catherman . . 5-6510 
82 North Ninth Street, Indiana 


Third row: 


ae — > Le er, be 


Conservation Education Assistant . 


Ge Rey... 6785 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY Box 61, R. D. 2, Somerset 
Cc. R. Kinley . . Edison 7-3212 E. W. Cox. . . : 6701 
Box 627, 2404 7th St., ‘New Kensington R. D. 5, Somerset 
F. H. Servey . Imperial 8504 R. V. Rea. . 4921 
Box 108, Clinton 506 Page Street, Confluence 
____ ARMSTRONG COUNTY WASHINGTON COUNTY 
ee Ok tee eee. . 6785 
*, a se te Sen Box 56, 14914 Springfield Avenue, Wash- 
wes ington 
Box 129, R. D. 3, Kittanning G. T: Church . _. 4978 
BEAVER COUNTY 400 E. Chestnut Street, Washington 
J. B. McGregor 1508 


D. W. Heacox . . 2473 
CAMBRIA COUNTY 402 Maple Street, Irwin 
G. A. Miller . 2 485-R Joseph M. Maholtz . ; ise. one 
907 Chestnut Avenue, Barnesboro 211 College Avenue, Mt. Pleasant 
J. L. DeLong . : 230-J Charles Hertz . : $913 
516 Lake Street, Ebensburg R. D. 1, Ligonier 
L. D. Mostoller . 5-6381 
917 Annie Street, Johnstown ; : ; : 
Vinn M. Lizza, left; Rith Miedel, right. 
FAYETTE COUNTY 
J. R. Hiller . 8-8601 





























Georce L. Norris 
M. B. Wetts 
Ricuarp W. Orr 

E. R. Richarps 
Gusert L. BowMAN 
Vinn M. Lizza 
Rurn Mieper 


SOMERSET COUNTY 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
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wr crervete. 
Third row: Kistner, Laird, Spahr, Neely, Erickson, Ranck, C yphert, 


P COPONA TESST » Fe Cte, 


Stee — pacha 


Whippo, Carpenter Carlson, Grabany. 





DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


Vorth Costu D; vision 





21414 East Water Street, Lock Haven 


P. O. Box 429. Phone: 5400 


Division Supervisor . 


Wildlife Protection Assistant = 
Conservation Education Assistant 


Land Utilization Assistant 
Stenographers Pre * 


District Game Protectors 
CAMERON COUNTY 


Norman L. Erickson . . . 2-2131 

R. D. 1, Prospect Park, Emporium 
CENTRE COUNTY 

Robert Mi, Somer... Gog es ws 


Box 573, R. D. 
Charles M. Laird 
Box 68, Milesburg 


1, Philipsburg 
Bellefonte 4102 


Sam B. Reed . . - . 
Box 205 Pine Grove Mills, State ‘ts 
Joseph W. Kistner. . . 921 


Box 94, Howard 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY 
Claude B. Kelsey . Luthersburg 2468 
Box 33, Troutville 


Theodore C. Carlson . 5-3011 
Box 354, Clearfield 

Michael Grabany . . 3773 
606 George Street, Houtzdale 

CLINTON COUNTY 

Charles F. Keiper .. + we 
1612 Erie Avenue, Renovo 

Oscar S. Hake, Jr Lock Haven 5665 
415 Frederick Street, Flemington 

ELK COUNTY 
Vern A. Van Order . Johnsonburg 2-1024 


R. D. 1, Wilcox 


Gerald D. Kirkpatrick . . Ridgway 2-4859 


Box 81, Portland Mills 
Ritsles Logan ‘ P é 4-2948 
R. D. 1, St. Marys 
LYCOMING COUNTY 
Michael Evancho . 1137-M 


117 Oak Street, Jersey Shore 
Robert L. Sinsabaugh . Brookside 2122 


Box 24, English Center 
« « « 27604 
Williamsport 


Paul A. Ranck . . 
1207 Baldwin Street, 
Levi R. Whippo ‘ Loyalsock 2962 
Proctor Star Route, Williamsport 
Raymond H. Morningstar . 


- 2381 
253 Montgomery Street, Montgomery 


Maurice E. SHERMAN 
LeRoy GLEeason 
Mittarp M. Crooks 
Samuet J. Kern 
Laura M. LiIncLe 

’ PHYLLIS J. Lentvorsky 


McKEAN COUNTY 


William J. Carpenter . 2961 
Box H, Main Street, Mt. “Jewett 

William H. Shirey é 686-R-3 
R. D. 1, Smethport 

Cecil D. Hancock . 2-2524 


112 Francis Avenue, Port Allegany 


POTTER COUNTY 


Rozell A. Stidd . . ce 308 
410 N. East Street, Coudersport 

Max N. Ostrum . ; 
R. D. 2, Galeton 

William D. Neely . 
Box 724, Thorn Street, Austin 


TIOGA COUNTY 
Gerald W. Cyphert . 
Box 411, Westfield 
James A. Osman. . 
Box 345, 88 Seventh ‘Street, 
Leslie H. Wood . . 
3 Eberenz Street, Wellsboro 


UNION COUNTY 


John S. Shuler. . - « 1-545! 
Box 542, 721 Market Street, Lewisburg 


6259-R-2 


2241 


103-R-14 


? 274W 
Mansfield 
6111 


Laura M. Lingle, left; 
Phyllis J. Lentvorsky, right. 
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Turley, Smith. 


Troutman, Crooks, Jarrett, 


second row: Holtzappie, Musseti, Lesnett, iihrusn, Bushman, Smith, Getman, Weich, Spahr, Dittmar. 


Third row: Woodward, Ganster, Bretz, Metz, Alexander, Campbell, 





DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


327 Penn Street, Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 


Division Supervisor 
Wildlife Protection Assistant 


Conservation Education Assistant 


Land Utilization Assistant . 
Stenographers . : 


District Game Protectors 


ADAMS COUNTY 
John R. Spahr . Mt. Holly Springs 904R2 
R. D. 2, Gardners 
Leo E. Bushman . . . 463 
et Baltimore Street, Gettysburg 


BEDFORD COUNTY 
ine J Troutman . Hollidaysburg 5-0409 
. 2, Portage 

ee ae 7 Se 
129 Walnut Street, Bedford 

John S. Dittmar . . 522 aks gee 
Loysburg 

Orrie E. Smith 
R. D. 1, Amaranth 


BLAIR COUNTY 


Dean M. Crooks . . . . 8066 
$05 S. 2nd Street, Bellwood 
Roland F. Turley . . . 367 


418 Cherry Street, Roaring Spring 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Geege-D. Rests. . .. wy . 653 
334 Walnut Street, Shippensburg 
Homer H. Thrush . Carlisle 1923W 
High Street, Boiling Springs 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
A. C. Ganster . . - « 1882J 
530 E. Catherine Street, Chambersburg 
Edward W. Campbell . St. Thomas 25 
Fort Loudon 


FULTON COUNTY 
C. E. Jarrett : 
McConnellsburg 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


158R14 


Ross G. Metz . Alexandria 9-4626 
Petersburg 

Dean M. Lesnett, Sr.. . . - « 1S 
1431 Moore Street, Huntingdon 

L.B. Welch . . . . - « 26H 


Box 59, Three Springs 





EO Sree ee 





Artuur G. Locuge 
Lester E. SHEAFFER 
Joserpu S. CHIck 
Francis E. Jenkins 
Atice G. WEAVER 
Exsre M. Irvin 


JUNIATA COUNTY 


William M. Getman. . 2971 
Box 216, Fairview Street, Port Royal 


MIFFLIN COUNTY 


AO er 
625 W. 4th Street, Lewistown 

a ee | 
Belleville 


PERRY COUNTY 


Harold E. Russell... 3k oe 
Box 256, 24 S. Carlisle Street, New 
Bloomfield 


SNYDER COUNTY 


C. F. Walker . Beaver Springs 2349 
Beavertown 
Raymond E. Holtzapple. . . . . 3612 


Box 183, R. D., Middleburg 


Left to right: 


Elsie M. Irvin, Alice G. Weaver. 
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Hagenbuch, Kish, Spencer, Fulmer. 


Case, Sloan, 


Kriefski, 


Sprankle, 


Day, Estep, Doebling, Lettie, 


Third row: Stanis, 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
987 Wyoming Avenue, Forty Fort 


P. O. Box 1351. Phone: Kingston 76193 


Division Supervisor . . 
Wildlife Protection Assistant 


Conservation Education Assistant . 


Land Utilization Assistant . 
Stenographers 


District Game Protectors 
BRADFORD COUNTY 


Rodman C. Case 263R2 
R. D. 1, Troy 
Norbert J. Molski 2081 
R. D. 1, Wyalusing 
George E. Sprankle ‘ 304W 
Box 213, R. D. Canton 

CARBON COUNTY 
Duane E. Lettie . $397 


Box 42, 127 Carbon Street, Weatherly 
William E. Fulmer . . . . 306M 
Box 27, 327 Mahoning Street, Lehighton 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Mark L. Hagenbuch . . «oe 
Box 283, 440 Spruce Street, "Bloomsburg 
Lewis H. Estep ; 7811 
1237 W. Front Street, Berwick 
LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
Philip S. Sloan . . 33940 


R. D. 1, Dalton 
Stephen A. Kish . 
1420 Grove Street, Avoca 


LUZERNE COUNTY 
George A. Dieffenderfer . . . . . 581 
41 Dorrance Avenue, Wyoming 
John C. Behel . ‘ Valley 29724 
76 Wyoming Street, Wilkes-Barre 
Norman J. Forche . . -, SB51 
c/o O’Gara’s Inn, Conyngham 


MONROE COUNTY 


Glenwood 72753 


John Spencer . 6565 
Star Route, Mt. Pocono 
John H. Doebling 3888 


108 Ridgeway Street, East Stroudsburg 
MONTOUR COUNTY 


Bruce P. Yeager . —— 1210 

66 Queen Street, Northumberland 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 

Clyde E. Laubach . 23402 


Box 172, W. Center Street, “Elysburg 


Vhivtheast a tiles 





Cart C. Srarnsroox 
Witiam A. Hopce 
VACANCY 

" NicHoLas M. Runa 
Lupwina D. Runta 
Marcaret H. Preston 


PIKE COUNTY 


Albert J. Kriefski . Hawley 3408 
Blooming Grove 
John H. Lohmann 4765 


Box 93, Elizabeth Street, Milford 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 
Robert K. Benscoter 
R. D. 1, Forksville 
Patrick W. Craven . 
R. D. 2, Benton 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 
Donald G. Day . Hallstead 143R7 
R. D. 4, Susquehanna 


Casimir M. Stanis 34] 1 
Uniondale 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Theodore T. Schafer.. .. « ...° 8 
R. D. 1, Honesdale 
Robert H. Myers . . ; 559W 
609 High Street, Honesdale 
WYOMING COUNTY 
Thomas W. Meehan . 2632 
R. D. 2, Mehoopany 
Richard R. Roth . 5287 


Box 181, 48 Slocum Avenue, Tunkhannock 


Ludwina D. Runta, left; 
Margaret H. Preston, right. 
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Shaver. 


Woodring. 
Flexer, 


Rickert, 


, McPeck, 


Wiggins, Geesaman, 


Glenny, Fackler, 


McFarland, Eicholtz, Mace, Leinendecker, Moyer, Croft 


tn tartare, Me i at nth oa 


a swovcerno ae ww rws 
Turner, Filkosky, 
Third row: Carpenter, Fasching, Drasher, Haverstick, Shank, 


sys ow bn sliataeth 


Second row: Harter, 


Se eroae Fire’, 





DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


1009 N. 8th Street, Reading 
Phone: 4-2661 


Division Supervisor 


Wildlife Protection Assistant i 
Conservation Education Assistant 


Land Utilization Assistant 
Area Leader (P-R) . . 
Stenographers 


District Game Protectors 


BERKS COUNTY 
§. C. McFarland . Leesport 63273 


Centreport 
H. H. Rickert . 5894 
R. D. 2, Kutztown 
. A. Leiendecker . : 2-1385 
"1507 Moss Street, Reading 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Edwin W. Flexer ‘ , 966-M 
232 E. Broad Street, Quakertown 
§. Earl Carpenter 5168 
84 Shewell Avenue, Doylestown 
CHESTER COUNTY 
Edward J. Fasching . 1410 


138 E. Lancaster Avenue, Downingtown 
Peter J. Filkosky . 5000 
$1 Dean Street, West ‘Chester 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Harold F. Harter . . 278 
434 Center Street, Millersburg. 
Paul H. Glenny : 6-0496 


15th Street, Harrisburg 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
Daniel S. McPeek, Jr. Valley Brook 2486-R-1 
R. D. 1, Locksley Road, Glen Mills 


LANCASTER COUNTY 
John M. Haverstick . 

741 College Avenue, Lancaster 
Wallace E. Woodring . . ‘oie 
118 E. Chestnut Street, Ephrata 
John P. Eicholtz . . ae 
Box 37, 25 Miller Street, Strasburg 


LEBANON COUNTY 
Elmer J. Turner 
Box 117, Mt. Gretna 


LEHIGH COUNTY 
William A, Moyer . 
2024 Pennsylvania Street, Allentown 


214 N. 


5540 
3-2402 
4231 


4-4701 


Hemlock 5-3996 


oe oD \bisinn 


Morris D. Stewart 
James A. Brown 
Donato E. MIier 
A. R. BacHmMan 
Roy W. Trexier 
Juria C. Cantey 
Lypia J. Ruppie 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
William E. Shaver . Harleysville 3067 
Box 13, Mainland 


Donald L. Croft . . Osborn 5-0621 
117 Manor Road, Hatboro 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Harold W. Wiggins . 1462] 


R. D. 2, Nazareth 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Donald LL. Creel. =... 0621 

117 Manor Road, Hatboro | 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 

Ralph L. Shank . . . 3002 
Box 11, 20 W. Pottsville Street, Pine Grove 

Billy A. Drasher . 17-R-22 
R. D. 1, Tamaqua 

YORK COUNTY 

Stephen C. Mace. . . 2566 
154 N. Hartman Street, Manchester 

Earl E. Geesaman . 7-0043 


R. D. 6, York 
Daniel H. Fackler . 
R. D. 1, Windsor 


Red Lion 3-7540 


Left to right: 
Julia C. Cartey, Lydia J. Ruddle. 
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callin Game a arm 


R. D. 1, Schwenksville 
Phone: 2351 

Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent 
Joseph L. Budd, Asst. Supt. 

Orvis G. Wagner, Game Propagator 
William Lane, Game Propagator 


don Game a arm 


R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs 
Phone: 3323 

Isaac C. Baumgardner, Superintendent 
George R. Enlow, Asst. Supt. 

Hadley O. Twombley, Game Propagator 
Keith C. Hinman, Game Propagator 
George W. Hodge, Game Propagator 


a P Rncsccmul Hatchery 


State Game Lands 137, Armstrong County 
Phone: New Bethlehem 927R6 


Clarence Wilkinson, Asst. Supt. 


cLoyalsock Game a arm 


R. D. 2, Mountoursville 
Phone: Loyalsock 2500 


Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent 

Jack Anderson, Asst. Supt. 

William G. Koehler, Game Propagator 
Howard Hoffman, Game Propagator 


State Wi Turkey a arm 


Proctor Star Route, Williamsport 
Phone: Loyalsock 2369 


Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent 
Charles H. Fox, Game Propagator 
Byron R. Kinzer, Game Propagator 
Eugene P, Nelson, Game Propagator 
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Eastern Game Farm 


Left to right: V. T. Warfel, J. L. Budd, Wm. Lane, O. G. Wagner. 


Western Game Farm & Southwest Pheasant Hatchery 
O. Twombley, C. Wilkinson, 


Left to right: I. C. Baumgardner, G. R. Enlow, H. 
G. W. Hodge, K. C. Hinman. 


i 9 
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Loyalsock Game Farm 
Left to right: W. G. Kohler, C. Pfeiffer, H. Hoffman, J. Anderson. 


Siate Wild Turkey Farm 
Left to right: E. P. Nelson, L. P. Keiser, C. H. Fox, B. R. Kinzer. 
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LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 
1929 - THEN 1953 - NOW 


(1929 figures based on Field Officers’ Estimates; 
1953 figures based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 






































Deer— Deer— 
Legal Antlered Legal Antlerless Bears 
COUNTIES 1929 1953 1929 1953 1929 1953 
218 167 39 
15 31 21 
154 194 100 ° 
8 70 13 
38 571 158 1 
45 288 100 
73 431 4 
262 780 413 15 3 
146 46 
84 230 
287 406 124 i ws 
1,300 926 531 28 11 
406 526 116 3 ‘one 
1,968 1,604 505 39 16 
1 80 27 sie oe 
264 464 225 a 3 
2,106 1,505 923 12 13 
1,765 1,097 399 32 18 
53 356 134 
22 266 141 
599 240 34 
f 93 341 112 ¥ 
' 1,300 1,953 820 15 19 
} ocak 214 102 rh os 
' 155 356 116 1 ola 
336 1,558 846 10 10 
591 505 142 bs on 
‘eis 201 285 141 nape 
reene awe 1 64 a 25 1 
Huntingdon... es 834 899 336 3 2 
Indiana ad 80 388 i} 232 1 1 
Jefferson ves 444 523 253 7 8 
230 464 a 122 a 
252 297 } 75 14 15 
6 48 21 
47 ~ 21 
i 6 186 - 49 
; 14 59 9 
t 465 833 204 4 
' 1,410 1,391 589 34 22 
340 1,713 1,059 43 17 
7 112 62 ee ee 
628 423 161 2 2 
TES 56 6 6.00.00 th Wa Mi Me Bab «sos cccees 465 925 285 7 23 
SI 1c <cns'st bake 'o aae 0 44 ¢aiedbenad © ae 43 21 we ‘ 
RTT in caccapececesecisstactecce vas 26 10 
NETS ree rss oe ee 45 79 19 
es i aie css 40 6 60a 14 172 61 
iia, Se vette vewas do ollie eek 250 576 194 
LS so a0 86.5 wae + @ 0104 04S we’ Mas om i wie oA od 
TS Gat aids Wiad o'b Sine bebwatiddcescccs 1,000 1,385 486 24 31 
ie o's a sass balks casa 591 1,675 1,320 43 29 
EE fs  oa'S GEGOs o's 6a. dEN cov vc o's 79 634 211 
Duh edie oc ccteee0aeees 400 etees 266 173 76 2 
a 312 987 455 1 
DRE ES RS * a oe 206 1,188 500 w 7 
na ig er al 33 568 313 1 
CSE Wt ue Fewhs oes ee cseseenes 350 1,138 585 12 20 
gi I a 716 253 78 12 9 
EE ae ot Pet 2 eae 328 562 299 
a anche ole duh Weick SMA Cale 0s 0 « 403 1,667 855 20 9 
ES, oe ess ove ebe deus odd ¢ new 40 18 
ee ee ns cece sates 115 1,030 502 8 7 
I US CUCL TCs oss vc cccce cess 437 675 57 3 
ES eee 76 386 129 3 4 
ATE) es ee 64 126 43 of 
WO WOMEMOWN 644.0... cc sccscccece sees 30 16 S 
6 ee oN occ ekeée 22,822 37,3847 16,252 447 303 





tincludes 84 killed during the Special Archery Season. 
































PENNSYLVANIA 
SEASONS 
AND BAG LIMITS 
1929 


RUFFED GROUSE 


Season Closed 





( 
WILD TURKEY 
A woman member of the Thos. Fisher . 
Camp with a black bear killed in the Nove. 1-Nov. 15. (Closed in Westmoreland, ( 
Hammersley Fork Section of Potter County Fayette and Somerset counties) 1 per 
during the 1933 season. season. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


14,604 (Males only) 
No. 1-Nov. 15. 2 per day, 6 per season. 








COTTONTAIL RABBITS 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 5 per day, 30 per season. | 





TURKEY KILLED 











SQUIRRELS 
(Gray, Black and Fox combined) 





Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 6 per day, 20 per season, 


RED SQUIRRELS 


Nov. 1-Aug. 15. Unlimited. 
$4,163,000 


HARES 
(Snowshoe Rabbits) 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 3 per day, 15 per season. 


RACCOONS 
Nov. 1-Jan. 15, 1930. Unlimited. 





WOODCHUCKS 
. Not legally recognized as game animal until 
i929 1937. 
GAME FUND BUDGET GRACKLES 
(Blackbirds) 











Aug. 1-Nov. 30. Unlimited. 









AWUNTING RECORD 


NS) 


land, 


until 





SEASONS 
AND BAG LIMITS 


1953 


RUFFED GROUSE 


Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 2 per day, 8 per season. 


WILD TURKEYS 


Oct. 31-Nov. 28. Closed in Adams, Allegheny, 


Beaver, ‘Bucks, Chester, Cumberland, 
Delaware, Green, Lancaster, Montgomery, 
Perry, Philadelphia, Washington, York; 
that part of Franklin County south and 
east of U. S. Highway No. 11; and the 
parts of Berks, Dauphin, Lebanon, Lehigh 
and Northampton Counties south of U. S. 
Highway No. 22. 1 per season. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 2 per day, 8 per season. 


(Males only). 


COTTONTAIL RABBITS 
Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 4 per day, 30 per season. 


SQUIRRELS 
(Gray, Black & Fox combined) 
Oct. 31-Nov. 28. 5 per day, 20 per season. 


RED SQUIRRELS 


All mos. except October. Unlimited. 


HARES 


(Snowshoe Rabbits) 
Jan. 1-Jan. 9, 1954. 2 per day, 6 per season. 


RACCOONS 


Unprotected. Unlimited. 


WOODCHUCKS 


Unprotected. Unlimited. 


GRACKLES 


(Blackbirds) 
Unprotected. Unlimited. 


Mrs. Stanley Wensel, Barree, with a wild 
turkey she bagged the first day of the 1953 
season on State Game Lands 166 in Blair 




































County. 
222,166 
6,978 
1929 1952 
QUAIL KILLED 
(1953 Season closed) 
P a 
° <6 
2 <2 
oa py | 
o as 
a 
n 
: 
© 
4 
: 
3 
1929 1953 1929 1953 
TOTAL AREA TOTAL AREA 
STATE GAME FARM GAME 
LANDS PROJECTS 
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In the mid-thirties, this group of Philadelphia sportsmen flew to their favorite hunting 
grounds in Pennsylvania. 


This big game hunting party found deer BLACK BEARS 


and bear hunting highly successful in the (Over one year old) 
“old days”. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 15. 1 per season (individual); 
* 4 per season (hunting party). 


cae 2 


a“ . — 
S| - | DEER 


j Dec. 1-Dec. 15. 1 per season, 6 to camp, 2 
—=—* or more points to antler (bucks). Antler- 


nt less closed. 
3. . : ELK 


Dec. 1-Dec. 15. 1 per season, individual or 
party, 4 or more points to one antler. 


QUAIL 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 8 per day, 25 per season. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


Season Closed. 


SKUNKS & OPOSSUMS 
Nov. 1Feb. 28, 1930. Unlimited. 


MINK 
Nov. 1-Feb. 28, 1930. Unlimited. 


MUSKRATS 
Dec. 1-Feb. 28, 1930. Unlimited. 


BEAVERS 


Closed Season. 





2 eS SERPS EEE TT LT LIES 


OTTERS 
Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Unlimited. 





Martin G. Musser, Maytown, proudly 
"poses with a 190 pound black bear he 

os ed with a .22 Hornet rifle (centerfire 
cartridge) in the Loyalsock Valley. Musser 
had been calling turkeys when his trophy 
came to him on the first day of the 1953 
season. 


BLACK BEARS 


Nov. 16-Nov. 21. 1 per season (individual), 
2 per season (hunting party 3 or more). 


Bow and Arrow: 1 per season, 2 or more 
points to antler or spike 3” or longer 
(Bucks) Oct. 12-Oct. 24. 

Regular Season: 1 per season, 2 or more 
points to antler or spike 3” or longer 
(Bucks) Nov. 30-Dec. 12. 

Antlerless Season: 1 per season. Dec. 14-15. 
(Only 1 deer during the three combined 


seasons). 
ELK 
QUAIL 


Season Closed. 


Season Closed. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Season Closed. 


SKUNKS & OPOSSUMS 


Unprotected. Unlimited. 


MINK 
Nov. 9-Jan. 1, 1954. Unlimited. 


MUSKRATS 
Nov. 28-Jan. 16, 1954. Unlimited. 


BEAVERS 
Feb. 15-Mar. 6, 1954. 4 per day, 4 per season. 


OTTERS 
Closed Season. 


Photo Courtesy J. E. Benney, Altoona Mirror 

Here is the most unusual deer ever bagged 
in Pennsylvania—a 49 point buck bagged by 
H. Kenneth Rutter, of East Freedom, a half 
hour before the 1953 season ended. The 


buck weighed 148 pounds, was bagged in 
Juniata County near Black Log. 


Hurshel Nicewonger, of Oil City, trapped 
these beavers in the 1954 season on Sandy 
Creek, Venango County. 








Hal Harrison Photo | 
The Commission’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program started in 1936, has provided mutual i] 
benefits to both farmers and hunters. It has proved itself to be one of the best solutions 
to “No Trespass” signs ever devised. 


Legal Small Game Kill 
1929 - THEN 1953 - NOW 


(Based on Field Officer’s Estimates) wv 
SEASON OF 1929 SEASON OF 1953 Wi 


SPECIES 


Rabbits 


Hares (Snowshoes) 
Hungarian Partridges 


Squirrels 
Raccoons 


Wild Turkeys 
Ruffed Grouse 
Ringneck Pheasants 


Quail 


Woodcocks & Shorebirds 
Grackles (Blackbirds) 
Wild Waterfowl 
Woodchucks 


Total Number 


NUMBER 
3,524,652 
No Record 
Closed 
455,264 
28,838 
3,834 
Closed 
212,082 
222,186 
72,666 
59,821 
45,008 
No Record 
No Record 


4,624,351 


NUMBER 
1,398,132 
4,237 
Closed 
771,772 
129,258 
14,604 
62,028 
452,915 
Closed 
14,262 

No Record 
53,595 
332,167 
12,693 


3,299,602 
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April, 1929 





The Story Behind 
the 


ennsylvania Game Flows 
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nF Story Behind Game Plows 


HIS Silver Anniversary issue of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws 

is the result of joint effort, close timing, and combined skill. 
Like all issues of this, or any other, conservation magazine, its 
success can only be judged by the reactions of its readership. 

If, by reading this issue and all those that preceded it, the 
people of Pennsylvania are more conservation minded today than 
they were twenty-five years ago—if the sportsmanship and basic 
appreciation for wild birds and animals by Keystone State hunters 
has gradually changed for the better throughout all these years— 
and, finally, if there is a fuller public awareness of wildlife con- 
servation today than there was a quarter century ago, then the 
mission of this particular magazine has been in large part fulfilled. 

Production of your GAME News involves many skills, a great 
deal of advance planning, and a constant challenge to men and 
machines. It requires the earnest efforts of a great many people, 
from not only the editorial staff who selects what you read. and 
see here, but also from a wide variety of technical specialists in 
the printing and engraving professions. The picture-story you are 
about to see takes-you behind the scenes and, in capsule form, 
attempts to tell how this magazine “went to press.” 


Months before the publication date, the editorial staff plans what feature articles 
will appear, assigns illustrations to artists and photographers, and carefully prepares copy 
for the printer. Here, Editor Will Johns discusses a manuscript with Leo A. Luttringer, Jr, 
Chief of the Commission’s Conservation Education Division. His secretary, Miss 
Mary E. Koppenhaver, right, takes notes on proposed changes in the article. 
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Mr. Edward Bubb, General Superintend- 
ent of the Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, 
carefully checks color press proofs against 
progressives of GAME NEws covers as printers 
ready the high-speed, two-color presses for 
the final run. Cover engravings are made 
by skilled technicians at the Erie Engrav- 
ing Company. It takes at least six weeks 
to make the four color plates ready for 
the presses. Covers for two issues are printed 
at the same time in advance. 





Here Mr. Roy Patrick, left, Color. Department Foreman, watches the first cover sheets 
rolling off press. Pressmen McCurdy, Scout, Shartle, and Waltz stand ready to make 
any necessary adjustments in the sensitive machinery. Four days of continuous operation, 
16 hours per day, are required to print the covers. 


% 
7 
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RENE ” 


Composing room foremen Bill Parkep, 
right, and Harold Martin watch as Ling. 
type Operator Shambaugh sets type for 
GAME News. About a 1/3 of a ton of 
special alloy lead is used in each issue of 
the magazine. Following the making of q 
final press proof, later to be photographed 
for an offset type printing plate, the type 
is melted and used over again. Type set. | 
ting and page composition consume 3 days 
of round the clock work. 





The intricate machine shown in operation here is known as a Webb high-speed rotary 
offset press. It can produce as many as 12,000 copies of GAME News per hour, includ. 
ing folding and collating. Ed Evans, shown checking the press, is Offset Department 
Foreman and closely supervises the making of the printing plates as well as press 
operation. It requires over 10 tons or 41 miles of special quality paper to print one 


issue of GAME News. 
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Meanwhile, personnel of the magazine’s circulation section have been busy preparing 
the Addressograph plates and paper tape used in mailing GAME News. More than three 
weeks are required to handle the thousands of requests for new subscriptions, changes of 
address, cutting and filing of plates, and all other changes before the mailing tape con- 
taining more than 66,000 names can be sent to the shipping department at the Telegraph 
Press. Shown here, left to right, are magazine circulation personnel Oliver Hoover, Mrs. 
Zelda Ross, Mrs. Dorothy Bubb, and Mrs. Francis Hoover. 


About the 25th of each month, GAME News covers and text are coming “down the 


line” in the Telegraph’s Bindery Department. Here skilled workers under the super- 


q vision of Department Foreman Francis Griffee, shown at the left, assemble, trim and 
staple together the several folios and cover sheets. 























As the magazines reach the final phase of production, these employees of the Shipping 
Department, under the direction of Foreman Lou Britton, clip the individual mailing 
labels from the roll of paper tape and affix them to the back covers. This phase of 
magazine production consumes about 4 days. 


Finally, the trucks, heavily loaded with mail sacks of Game News, leave the printing 
plant on their way to the Harrisburg Post Office. With the same split-timing and 
precision which characterizes every prior phase of magazine production, postal employees 
in Harrisburg as well as thousands of other post offices have worked hard to get your 
copy of GAME News to your local mail carrier and to you in the shortest possible time. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


ee Ae SOMME Ay o's 655 0 0 N a OREN EO hs da emie Executive Director 
SEE es MEE ev yo o's eb EAMel es Chniea es Oe clR ed Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
epi ae ee sg ale cp lpe ee ek wins aias Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
Oe ROU pI ARMING! os. os cb batwedaihe'e duaibu cue eee ck sd che seund Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
Ga: CORA REEPEIOED | 5<'Ci5' say codlaig. o dleis-s Ww Oe emia ie aes ud PaO Comptroller 
EE bards 4 h-h one ssn epee genes wee Supervisor, Accounting Section 
Se, WUMRPE MED © 55S ele sid a dikes Seteaies kad eee Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
PD IAs Ei CNG ERS sf skin as wa pak kare PRR Ck uaa eo eue Rees Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
Sy, SRRMEUE I UD.) vedas eee dda dds eS RON He SNe be neous eee Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
eenet: DG. Sai MMMM G5 k's ais-ieda wa OR KEN ao ef Ua he aad ee abe eee non Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
er Cs, Cee y ca's'h sods ewes Cautien Gack Reo @ ERAGE SONS Caree Ky Director 
tS Ih,” LMAMAOEMN  vswbs ov ew te See hUee eas ow see Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
ee SEONG © gs 50 546 6 BARB aes Veins aoa ges Cae Kaew eee cReedD Chief 
Me UC TAEEIOR 2.06 6s ccaces Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
See A re Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
NN SUMING e's 0 o'Mic 0's 6 <p wis's's ho Me OO Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
vs ok ox eend kn dk ed eae awh eee CLEARS poe caands Chief 
EONS 6 5 6 big voice ee 5 i ses nigh wa Benne hes canada eecey Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER ........... Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
ns: 0: CAA IED 5 ns 5 kw twee VEE RE DESH eWCE pe ambliNms Gacwaens Chief 
EE Us MUME OE Ages siekeb.sows Onns aca eas Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SoutHeast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2€61 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 


Nortueast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk. Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SouTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
Nortuwest Diviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
Soutuwest Diviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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